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News ov THE WEEK— Non Olet ..... poaugnensnencene oe loge i , . age st 7. > > >the deteri = 
gh . | Eee 2 that ele se intermarriage stands condemned by the deteriora 
The Week at Home .................. 199 | The Revised Code:—(Letter to tion of race it involves, and polygamy by the fact that, as the 

> ; ont a » Edito 212 . n od wi . 
recta te +. ee sroovwmeeme 212) sexes are equal in number, the man who takes two wives 
> pT TO THE WEEK's News— 202 | Fine Arts— , : 
Reeesenars 20 ‘ eetitehs Enatibation 3 | Steals one. As usual, the opponents of the bill quoted Le- 
sctieeeten Rete sh Institution ...... scscconseesee 988 | SOM . 
ee amen Deny Gove Musi iindpaiie sheaneiadadiaientemnada 214 | yiticus, which allows polygamy, and, as usual, absurd asser- 
MEDE MO? -..-...---000n000- --. 203 | Booxs— a tions were made as to the fancy of wives for seeing their 
cts of the Anti-Constitu- The Romance of French Calvin- ° ° “sf m 
jona! Intrigues in Italy 203 ism . aR 215 | sisters stepmothers to their children. The real point, that the 
tiona 
Me. Bright on the Ministerial Sir Mare Isambard Brunel 216 | m< 7 > ne » . . shiti ‘ wi 
ED eae 205 | Domestic Life in Palestine _........ 217 | Mass of the people do not regard the prohibition as Divine, 
The Revise me i a . 206 was ffectual Novels ..... .... 218}and that consequently such marriages are frequent, was 
mestion 0 esse ... : 207 listory of the Opera .. s 2 219 a" oe . “ : 
ae Landed Estate s Bill ... 208 rhe Danshe and the Adriatic,..... 220 | scarcely alluded to. Of course, W ith so small a majority ’ the 
The Nationalities of the Bourbons 209 pesos bill will not pass. 
American Humour......... ciate: See Advertisements.................0.6. 222—224 | 


—S— ' | Mr. Gladstone will introduce his budget before Easter, 
NOTICE. | which this year falls on the 10th of April. 

“Tag Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for . _ 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may le had) German affairs are still simmering. The Prussian Cham- 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. | bey has resolved by a vote of 241 to 58 that Government 
ny ee == | ought to re-establish in Hesse the constitution of 1831, and 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. Count Bernstorff approves of the resolution. This, in fact, 
: iia’ |is to take up the gauntlet which Austria flung down in 1852, 
| when she upset the constitution which it is now proposed to 
The Austrians are bitterly angry, and it is difficult 








HE political lull has continued throughout the week. 
The Lord Chancellor has brought forward the solitary | Testore._ 1 
Government Bill, but it has attracted little comment, and | t° perceive how either party can recede without leaving to the 
almost as little interest. A dull sort of conviction that it| other an unquestioned leadership in the affairs of the Con- 
will never be passed seems to anticipate discussion, and | federation. Phe King is of course irresolute, but urged by 
lawyers nibble away at the details, assured that they will | the people of Germany, aware that Italy and Hungary are 
have ample time for digesting the heavy meal. Mr. Bright | both, perforce, his allies, and certain that one great victory 
has censured Government for menacing the Federal States, | would place the imperial crown firmly upon his brow, he 
though he admits their demand to have been just, and the tone | ™@Y be daring enough to compel Austria to commence the 
in which it was made, most moderate. He made, however, no | attack. | Such a contest, should it begin, must involve the 
motien, and Lord Palmerston’s answer that his opinions whole future of Europe. 
were singular, and he himself singular in his opinions, was LL 
accepted by the laughing House as if it had been an argu-| The French Bishops alone among Frenchmen still ven- 
ment. For the rest, Parliament has been unbearably dull.|ture to resist the State, and this week the Emperor has 
A great many questions have been asked, but the reporters | levelled two sharp strokes at their heads. He has forbidden 
Wisely cut down the answers into paragraphs of five lines, | them to attend the Council called by the Pope to canonize 
which readers of debates skip with unerring instinct. Mo-| the Japanese martyrs, and he has promised to raise the al- 
tions have been offered on Irish marriages, the forgery of | lowances of the parochial clergy. Of course, both edict and 
trade marks, and one or two other subjects of high im-j| promise are arranged according to form. The prohibition is 
portance and no interest ; but the tone of the Houses is lan- | said by the Moniteur to be consequent on the fact that the 
guid, Ministers answer questions with lazy brevity, even per- | letter of invitation was not first submitted to Government, 
sonalities are scarce, and if the Members bore one another as | according to old concordats, and the promise is in form sug- 
much as they weary their readers, they must long for some | gested first by the Senate. It is included in the Addfess, is 
healthy excitement, though it came in the shape of a Par-| accompanied by an assurance that it will delight the Em- 
liamentary crisis. peror—the reporter being M. Troplong—and was received 
== | with loud approbation. It is the curés, not the bishops, whi 
The Italians are menaced with a difficulty of a kind new | guide the peasants and govern the peasants’ wives, and the 
to their recent history. A party around the King is urging | stroke, as the latter will find, separates the former further 
him strongly to suspend Parliamentary Government and | from Rome. 
assume a dictatorship. It seems that the King person- —___—_—__—__—__ 
ally dislikes Baron Ricasoli, whom, however, Parliament Our special correspondent in America gives us two facts 
strongly supports, and he frets like George the Third at the | of great interest: the first, that the advance so long expected 
Grenvilles. Persons around the Court still more strongly | cannot take place before March or after May ; and the second, 
dislike the Baron, and they urge the King, who, like most |that New Yorkers are learning to doubt the perfection ot 
genial natures, is greatly at the mercy of his companions, to | their institutions—the most hopeful sign we have seen. On 
ally himself with the mass, override Parliament, and make | the other hand, the House of Representatives has passed the 
Ratazzi his Minister. ‘lhere is little fear, we believe, of the | bill making State notes a legal tender, and unless the Senate 
success of the plot. The Garibaldians are true to their motto, rejects it as a whole, the issue of assignats has by this time 
freedom as well as unity, and the King, though he frets, | commenced. The war itself makes little progress. General 
will not in the end stretch out his hand against the statute | Burnside’s expedition has sailed again for Roanoke, but its 
he has done so much to preserve. Still his irritation is au | real object, we are told, is rather to open a Southern port 
embarrassment, more especially as it stops all strong men | and so prevent remonstrances on the blockade, than effect 
from entering a Cabinet which may be assailed from the | any military end. The Northerners are therefore once more 
palace as well as from Vienna. compelle d to exhibit the steady patience which, for the past 
—_————— six months, they have undoubtedly shown in action, and 
The second reading of the bill permitting men to marry | which contrasts strangely enough with the impatience mani- 
their wives’ sisters was carried on Wednesday by a vote of} fested in their talk The suspense 18 rendered a little more 
144 to 133. The debate was a brisk one, but wandered from | endurable by the capture of a fort—Fort Henry—which 
the real point, Mr. Collier asserting that any man had natu- | commands the Tennessee, and the fall of which leaves that 
rally a right to marry any woman, and Lord R. Cecil re-/| State open to invasion. It seems to have been a gallant 
torting that ¢hat sentence would justify polygamy. The | little affair, the gun-boats working up in the teeth of the 
auswer was about as good as the argument, the fact being’ batteries, 
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The Mexican intervention has advanced a step. On the 
10th of January the envoys of the three Powers, assembled 
at Vera Cruz, issued an address to the Mexican people. 
They deny that they have any concealed projects of con- 
quest, restoration, or intervention, but they add, “ The three 
nations we represent, whose first interest seems to be to 
obtain reparation, are actuated by a higher motive, and one 
of a more general and more advantageous scope. They come 
to offer a friendly hand to a people whom they behold, with 
sorrow, wearing out their strength and exhausting their 
vitality under the violent impulsion of civil wars and per- 
petual convulsions. . . . 
without any foreign intervention, whom it beloves to con- 
stitute yourselves in a solid and durable manner.”” Why can 
diplomatists never be honest? All this is said while it has 
been settled in France that Mexico shall be a monarchy with 
a Hapsburg Archduke for king, and French reinforcements 
are on their way to help in the work which “ Mexicans ex- 
clusively” are to perform. 


Lord Clarendon made a short statement on Monday night, 
in answer to the statements made in the Cavour correspon- 
dence. His Lordship acknowledged the truth of much 
contained in the letters. He had denounced both the Papal 
and the Neapolitan Governments, and had not concealed 
that “the English object was to free Italy from foreign 
occupation ;” and had said that, in his opinion, “if Austria 
invaded Piedmont for the purpose of suppressing freedom, 
then Count Cavour would have a practical proof of the 
feeling of England on the subject.” He did not, however, 
encourage Count Cayour in the smallest degree to make war 
on Austria, or even make any statement about sending the 
fleet to Spezzia. The truth seems to be, that the Italian, 
accustomed to deal with diplomatists who make promises in 
a remark, and menace by innuendo, thought Lord Clarendon 
one of the class, and took exaggerated expressions and private 
opinions for England’s promises. The Emperor also is said 
to be greatly irritated at the production of these letters, and 
the friends of Cavour are warmly remonstrating. 


Accidents, like crimes, seem to breed each other. The 
catastrophe at Hartley colliery has been followed by another, 
less protracted, and therefore less horrible, but still terribly 
disastrous to human life. On Wednesday, about twelve 
o’clock, an explosion occurred in the Cethin coal-mine, near 
Merthyr Tydvil, belonging to Mr. Crawshay, which, appa- 
rently in an instant, destroyed every soul in the pit—fifty 
men in all. Its cause is entirely unknown, and probably 
will remain so, as there are no survivors; but the occurrence 
will quicken the determination created by the Hartley acci- 
dent to improve the system of inspection. 


The Australians are terribly hurt at some assaults in 
the English press. They scout the idea of repudiation, 
and aflirm that they are unfairly attacked for their demo- 
cratic opinions. Their Legislatures, they say, contain rich 
men as well as poor; their Ministries are not changed 
merely for the sake of change; and their action against 
the Chinese is dictated by self-preservation. On the latter 


point, moreover, Mr. Buchanan, who describes himself as | 


the most democratic member of the Victoria Legislature, 
almost threatens rebellion. The Colonies, he declares, would 
sooner separate than endure interference. The 
are, we believe, in the right with regard to the charge of 
democracy, but they must learn to conduct a discussion in a 
more placable spirit. They have sustained no wrong either 


colonists 


from Parliament or the Administration, and can surely answer | 


political lectures by arguments more logical than threats of 
revolt. Their time has not arrived for threatening a Power 
which could seal up the Australian continent for a couple of 
years, without adding a vessel to the squadrons already em- 
ployed on the Pacific and the South American coast. Eng- 
Jand will never again, we hope, resist the clear wish of a 
colony large enough and free enough to express one, but her 


course, whatever it be, is not to be turned aside by causeless | 


and useless menaces. 

The rumoured discovery of a gold-field in Southern India 
has been confirmed, but its extent and richness have yet to 
be ascertained. The discoverer is Mr. Le Souef, an Austra- 
lian, who had heard reports of gold in Dharwar, and spent a 
month in “ prospecting” there. He discovered gold-bearing 
quartz reefs at Dhonee, and returned to Bombay, whence he will 
start again to ascertain whether the rocks are indeed as rich 


It is vou, you exclusively, | 


Jas he believes—rich, that is, as those of Australia The ona 

am . . _ * . _ © 20id 
may and will benefit India, but one is inclined to pity the 
Government of Bombay. A rush for an Indian gold-f¢j,) 
would simply crumble the Indian system of admiuistratiy, 
to pieces. 





A gipsy woman has been aceused before the 
at Wandsworth on a most mysterious charge. 
servant her fortune, and the girl’s mistress, a lady apparently 
in a respectable position, wished to see her. She went jy 
and according to the evidence of the servants, Mrs. Kine 
complained of her husband. The gipsy promised to giya 
| her something to do her good, and brought a powder which 
she said would kill her husband in a month. Mrs. King 
| promised her 10s., but did not give it; and Mr. Kino 
| Seeing the woman, gave her over to the police. The woman, 
| on her arrest, told the same story, and was detained that 
the powder might be analyzed. The story is a strange one 
| 
} 


Magistrate 
S ie to da 


and is not made less strange by a letter published in the 
Times. The writer says that the gipsies know of a dru 
which once brought in contact with living flesh, begins to 
throw out filaments which choke up the passages, ‘and in 
about three weeks cause death, while, as the filaments decom. 
| pose, no trace of the poison is left. He suggests that this 
drug, the gipsy name of which is “ drei,” they have givey 
\t » Mrs. Kin g. Even a suspicion of the existence of q 
| poison of this kind, known to people who will commit g 
| murder for 10s., demands the strictest inquiry ; but there js 
| something in the story too weird and unlikely for London, 


If we may assume that the contractors for the refreshment 
jroom of the Great Exhibition are good practical judges of 
| the relative intensity of English appetite for different solids 
jand liquids, the orders of Messrs. Morrish and Sanders for 
| dining and lunching utensils afford a curious piece of statis. 
| tical information. They have ordered, we are told, 





Dinner plates.............+ 20,000 | Wine glasses............... 35,000 
| Large dishes ....... ieiduosess 2,000 | Coffee cups ............... 10,00 
Soup plates daeeane eebbbehtiene 3,000 | Tea CUPS cecccecccs.cosoees 5, 001 
Soup tureens ........ er veel ba ne ) 00 
Tumblers 20,000 


From which it would appear that nearly twice as many 
simultaneous wine drinkers as drinkers of *‘ tumbler” liquids 
are expected; that among Exhibition seers coffee is twice as 
popular as tea,and more than three times as popular as soup; 
and that 70 per cent. of the regular diners wish for the 
luxury of napkins. 


THE WEEK A BROA D. 


France.—The Emperor has been compelled to read the episcopate 
a severe lesson. The Pope had invited the bishops of the Catholie 
world to Rome: nominally, to assist in the canonization of certain 
martyrs who died in Japan ; really, to discuss the possibility of inclu- 
| ding the temporal power among ecclesiastical dogmas. ‘The letter 
inviting them had be en published in France without the Emperor's 
| consent, and the French Government demanded an explanation. Car 
dinal Antonelli replied that the letter conveyed no command, and 
was merely a private document ; but the Eniperor is not to be deceived 
He has accordingly prohibited the Bishops from even asking for leave 
to quit France while the Council is going on,—a deadly blow to its 
|} weight as an ecclesiastical representative body. ‘The controverss 
| will lend fresh vigour to the debate on the conduct of the Pope 
which Prince Jerome will, it is now again affirmed, introduce in the 
1 Senate. The form of the debate will be of course a discussion ot 
|} the Address to the Emperor, which has been read to the Senate, and 
| which at present is little more than an expansion of the imperial 
Speech, containing only one original suggestion, that the allowances 
1. This suggestion—a bold effort t 


| 
| of the curés ought to be increased 
: 


| 





secure the aid of the inferior clergy against their bishops, was r% 
| ceived with great approbation. On Italian affairs the Address praises 
| the moderation of the Emperor, but expresses a keen regret “at 
still encountering immoderate pretensions, and sometimes resistanct 
and immobility.” This stroke at the Non possumus is considered to 
mild, and will be the turning-point of the debate. 

The Paris correspondent of the Zimes affirms that the idea of cre 
ating a throne in Mexico for the Archduke Maximilian ‘has been ed 
tertained by the Emperor for some time, and that eighteen mouths 
ago the Archduke was sounded upon the subject. His reply then 
was, that he could neither accept nor decline a throne not then 
existence, but he did not appear hostile to the plan, which is thus 
traced to the dreamy brain of the Emperor himself. The selection 
of Admiral Jurien de la Graviéve to command the expedition will, 
is said, greatly facilitate arrangements, for he is a diplomatist of very 
great tact and energy. 

The Parisian journals publish accounts of achievements in Cochin 
China which must be received with great distrust. According t? 
them, Rear-Admiral Bonard, with 3000 men and a division of gu2- 
boats, attacked Bien Hoa on the 10th of December. The gun-boats 
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ened a fire, whic was replied to so sma that one of them, the | brought Gown by escort has rise 0 ) wee 
, ne hecame a wreck, and then the citadel and outworks were | has produ 1 his plan { tiling t ‘ \ ls 
earried by storm The Annamites display wreat bravery, but “t have t arrriv It s. howe to 
Fret : loss was insignificant , We presume nh truth is, that the e€ natives Db managed by iM u " nber « 
oi n-boats pened fire, it one baitery responded, that the troops | the responsib Grovernmeut, and kK I ¢ yal selected 
i n lan ed and occupied t] plac wit out oO} ' sitio The Fre :/ irom the nalives themselves 
go not understand 1 of Oriental warfare, and are at : ’ 
present simply lives. The day the ke Hue AMERICA he N } rs are congratu g ives over 
Anam is theirs, but until then they are masters only of the ground | another victory. On February the 6th, Fort H y, on the eastern 
they stand on. The real eth of these empires is not in the coast, | bank of the Ten e Riv d commanding river for two miles, 
put the capital and its northern dependencies, and until the capital | was attacked by a lv of Union troops, su ! by four gun-boats 
fils. the mass of the people will obey the dynasty probably remain | The firing lasted an uranda hall, and was s ply wered from 
‘enorant that it is even menaced. There ean be no real 1 tary | the Confederate batteries, till Gen rilghman surrendered. The 
erength in Hue any more than in Pekin, for 1t cannot be defended | Federals lost only 37 men, and 1 of th from the bursting of a 
be the only efficient Oriental arm y, employed in incessant | boiler, struck by the enemy's sho IY Li vas trifling 
harassing attacks. but the position is an important on The Ce rates had 5000 

- men collected near the fort, w fled on Use with the Union 

rat Y. We have discussed in another column the intrigues and | General in pursuit An expedition has sailed fi Port Royal to 

ounter- ’s which just now distract the administration of Ltaly. | attack Savannah, and the Burnside expedition s quitted Hatteras 
It re sins only to add he a) a nego lation OL some Kind ¢ peng Inlet for Roa Ke, Ils ulllmate destination I iit re signs ol move- 
to be going on between Paris and Turin for the evacuation of the re-} ment everywhere, and it is reported that Gen \M‘Clellan has been 
mainder of the Roman States, excepting the city itself. The French | directed to attend to the army of the Potomac, Mr, Stanton issuing all 
forces will, it is said, be withdrawn if the Italian Government will » the generals in the west ‘ 
enarantee external order and qui ‘. Francis Il. m iy aso be worl’ iT) ther hand, th House of Represe tives has passed a 
pelled to quit Rome, and the occupation reduced at once to the per- | thorizing the issue of thirty millions sterling of State notes, 
sonil guardianshi y of the Pope His Holiness, it is said, resists this |} and maki hem legal tend Moreover, it ap s, from a dis- 
lan, and council has been held to discuss the expediency of resisting | cussion in x Senate, that the project of paving the interest on the 
tl Italians by foree. Mer Merode Is, as usual, quite conlident that | bonds into which these notes are convertibie fold Wil De dropped, 
his troops will be sufficient to defend the Patrimony, but the less | and as the Tribune puts it, the earth will rest on the elephant, without 
fanatical ecclesiastics counsel resignation till the times have chang }the elephant resting on the turtle The Chan! of Commerce of 

New York earnestly advised the Government | the notes leg 
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havi been most terrible. Six Hungarian counties hav 
injured, and all along the course of the river the pe 
Jan is seem only to have escaped with the ir lives. 
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inundation commenced with a thaw; and when it began to subsid 
the waters disappeared se rapidly that the big fishwere taken by sur 
rise, and picked up by the ts in the fields. ‘T! ther 
prise, and pickea@d up by the peasants in the helds he weather 


counts, W 


the while has been severe, and the suow, by the latest 
tants expected 
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the first thaw. A State commission is about t 
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x has | 1 eve more fl than its predecess DO out of 
arliamre nd little me ' 4 vt in riking fea 
iother fatal accident, in which, we grieve t y, it emulates 
es vy too well. In the potiticai region It has rested 
uv interest on the appearance ol se exciting totals of 
departmental expenditure which g to some extent the 
| dimensions of our next year’s taxation. 
| Poritican.—On Monday last Mr. P. A. 1 was ele 1 Mem- 
| ber for Leicest without Se el Hle | ngs t the extreme 
| section of independent Liberals, but to that section of it which 
| fraternizes with the ultra ee of the Continent, es] uly with 


| th > Mazz — b party in 











Ltaly Ile will, no doubt, follow t able 
NDI The new Councils have been organized. | h : ' f 
- . ~ u uicils have been organized. In dency | lead of Mr. James Stansfeld, M.P. for Halifax 
official me ‘s comprise tives un ne Kan an, ane t 1 { ' 
r0licia members compris live natives td one opean, a in | The Admiralty have put forward their esti s for the com- 
Madras four Europeans and one native. The Bengal list has not j : , , , F fies . 
“2 ing year, which show a decrease on th vio é d ol 
: n publ lished, bu mS Dani hat the number of i OMCIAt | 481.9452, and the extra naval expenditure O4.33552.) caused 
suro] ened when natives will be —- oa ol each Gold has by the Canadian preparations for wat { , er | led to the 
really Been discovered | Vhurwar by 4 at vel, an a HAY, | raya cn of this vear. the : litur f next 
who is about to } fi Bombay with pumps and machinery, ’ 1 by $46.9837. than t eof this 
. t 7 vear wWilil ( s DV i 258) aul i " alu I l 
ti 1! ! iuce called Dion thinks the ; ' 
to work a q it a pl called Dion He thinks the |*),6 details ar ied into 17 vo oO iW e analyzed some 
place as rich L. Py ey . ito tl sey 5 ‘ 
Prussia.—The great debate in the Prussian Chamber on the N . D 
s x . er Ase, rease. 
aflairs of Hesse ended on the 16th February. A resolution binding Estin ».63'1 1861 
the Government to re-establish the coustitution of 1851] H ane Was | 1362 1861-6 7 : 
adopted by a vote of 241 to 58. This constitut will be remem 
. “ . | —_—— ——— _ — 
bered, was suppressed by Aus 1 Dayonets In and to re-esta- £ £ £ £ 
blish it is therefore a cd Austria. theless, Count S Wome ¢ i me 78 I s 199 58 14.459 
Bernstorff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared that a legal state | 2. Victuals 1,362 1,328 83 — 
of things must be restored in the Electorate, though he could not} 8. Admiralty Offi 16,5 Lot, Los , 
then discuss the means. “1 can appeal,” said he, * to the confidence | ; fi, “—s , \ li 145,1 - 1,540 
\ " A gl patel ah x + i; 4.<R Nat i olu ) 8, 281 721 — 
of the ( hamber. Phe Government will not neglect anything to attain | le oS oma t be , * 30.000! 4 ‘ 
the object in view,” —words received with loud applause, _ Phe posi-} 5. Scie Branch GR.04 63.8 194 ons 
tion 0 ot Llesse which is becoming a Bui iropean question, will be found] 6, Naval Establi ‘ at liom 176,624 l D 363 — 
detailed in another « wan. Onthe 15th February the Prussian G 7. Ditto ab 13,01 40 30 
vernment and its allies in the Federation forwarded to Vienna an Wag . , en serail 11 
Spree p m 1,147,678) 1,112.12 _ 
ldentical’” note, concluding with this grave menace should the a 66.801 4 . re 1.097 
: Ditto l 2 ~ 7 
views, on a reform of the Federal constitution, hinted at m the latte 1.N ” for building 
part « ie Austrian note, in favour of the establishment of a consti 10 { epairs, and of fleet, 1,744,184) 2,1 ) — 91,761 
tution for the whole Confederacy, with an efficient executive power | — i 5 achiuery and ships 
uM its head, and ung ata po consolidation of a wider exten . he ‘ s l 
; l. New w 3 vents, re 
compt ¢ non-German territories, as already stated m the Austrian 


note of the Sth November, be realized, tl Prussian Government 


WwW uid he Compeched to s in such reauzation a lar greater peri to] 
the con nuance of the Confederacy than in the reforms indicated in | 
the Prussian despatch of the 20th December.” | 
AusTRALIA.—The O’Shau iss) Ministry have produced their land 
scheme, which, it is sald, contents 1 country. Jt throws open ten 
mul ms of acres, le wing some t iy-lly i is more in re rve, to 
be sold at a pound anacre. The } er scttlersuced, however, pay only 


l of 
money Wii be expe nuded 


and keep he remaider aren 
till they can afford to pay for it. ‘The 
y local pal huprovemenis rhe squatters do not 

New South Wales th 


h Ul in cash, 
acri 


HAal-a-CrOWN ali 


OOaracs in mun t 





Oppose this bill, which will probably pass. 











lotal I y vice 10,228,029) 1 8,407) 139.310 89.688 
14. Ha & 
». Militar t ) { 137 4 l 843 b2.177 », 304 
16. Civil pensions j 
j for Naval S i L1,¢ »d) 12,029,2 171 187 595.082 
Department.—Conve | 
oe! wee 188,650 , - 350 











Government has succeeded in carrying a bill enabling them to re- | 
Organize the P ylice on the p lan ot the irish constabul: , a measure Est ; . : rf _ 
7 7 venditure tor nad Deduc 
rendered nec ssary by the lawless character of some of the diggers, en gue - 64,398 Decrease 171.487 


but which w as resi sted by some of the ultra-Radicals. In New Lei 


land the gold-fields of ( Itag ro are turning out well, and the amo en 
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It will be seen by this account that the great saving has been made 
on vote (10) for naval stores, for building, and steam machinery, in 
which vote we have saved altogether more than half a million sterling 
(541,732/.), the greater part of it on naval stores, but a considerable 
sum also on steam machinery. The only remarkable increases are on 
the Naval Reserve, an increase which will not be grudged, of 45,0002., 
anincrease in wages to the artisans employed in our navy yards of 
35,5522. and an increase in victuals for seamen and marines of 
33,8342. 

A return has also been issued showing the details of the expendi- 
ture of the year before last, or more exactly the financial year, 
1860-61, on building, repairing, and converting ships. This 1s, in 
fact, the expenditure on the heads comprised in the votes (8, 9, 
10) given on the previous votes (6 and 7) for the establish- 
ments being votes of fixed salaries to regular officers which are not 
liable to any considerable variation from year to year. In the finan- 
cial year, which exded last March, then, we spent on the great 
variable heads (8, 9, 10) 4,017,780/., while we propose to spend 
in the coming year on the same votes, 4,412,224/. The expenditure, 
therefore, under these large heads, though expected next year to be 
much less than in the currené year (when it was estimated at 
4,919,4312.), will yet be considerably larger than in the financial year 
ending with last March. 

Attention has been drawn this week to Mr. Digby Seymour’s vin- 
dication of his character, in a recent meeting of his constituents at 
Southampton. It seems that from seven to ten years ago he was 
chairman of some commercial company in London, and that his con 
duct in that position was impugned. Recently the imputations were 
brought. before the benchers of his inn, who, in fifteen different sittings, 
considered the charges against him. As the judges present were 
different on every occasion, Mr, Seymour complains that he was in 
fact tried, and privately tried, before fifteen different tribunals, and 
his own defence never made public. He was finally acquitted of any 
conduct that the benchers thought it within their province to con- 
demn. And he asserts, with justice, that the trial ought to have been 
public, as the imputations on him have in fact affected his public 
character. 
licity in such a case. 

The following interesting statistics concerning the Roman 
Catholi¢ Church in Ireland have appeared in the public press this 
week : 


Archbishops NE Parekh ears 4 
Bishops ‘ 29 

Parish priests . . . +... + 1,036 9 
re og ar eg Gh ae lg 1,491 +} 3047 
a ae ee ee ee 5 205 
Roman Catholic population t,490,583 
Roman Catholic places of worship 2,339 


As Maynooth has room for 520 students, and the course of study is 
eight years, about 60 are turned out yearly, or about 2 per cent. on 
the total priesthood, about enough, we suppose, to supply the va- 
cancies by death. 

The annual dinner of the Associated Chambers of Commerce took 
place on Wednesday, at the Westminster Hotel, Mr. Norwood, of 
Hull, presiding. Mr. Roebuck lectured the Chambers of Commerce 
on not advising Parliament more minutely in matters of commercial 
policy. He was particularly severe because they had not used their 
influence to amend the French Treaty. The Chambers of Commerce 
appear to think that they have got rather more than their best hopes, 
and are a little puzzled at Mr. Roebuck’s acrimonious reproof for not 
teaching him how to upbraid Mr. Cobden with better and sharper 
effect. 

Socrat.—Since we last wrote, the report of a mecting held at 
Cambridge to promote a University memorial to the Prince Consort 
has been reported. It was held on Thursday week (13th instant), 
and was chiefly remarkable for a speech of Professor Sedgwick’s, 
distinguished by more of direct and personal testimony to the 
Prince Consort’s virtues than many of the speakers at these meet- 
ings have had it in their power to give. He spoke of the profound 
esteem in which the Prince was held at the University of Bonn, 
before the treaty of marriage was concluded, and especially of the 
cloquent testimony of the most eminent of the Bonn Professors— 
Schiegel—to the Prince’s strong character and ability. He had 
attended to geology, says*Professor Sedgwick, so far as to acquire a 
real grasp of the subject; and when the Prince brought the Queen 
to the University Museum, “he pounced at once’ on the real 
curiosities with a discrimination that showed his thorough knowledge. 
Professor Sedgwick quoted a saying of the Prince with reference to 
our English Seclesealietne “You are deficient in these studies in 
Kngland,” he said; ‘you are not systematic. Now, I want to know 
something more of your jurisprudence ; but, instead of great prin- 
ciples, I am referred to precedent, and for a general student to go 
through all manner of precedents is utterly impossible,—life does 
not suffice for it. I want some leading principles to guide me 
to substantial truths. But you, Englishmen, do not go on 
refining as much as they do in German academic bodies, but by some 
practical skill or instiuct you always do hit what is right and expe- | 
dient, instead of dreaming, perhaps too much, among the philosophic 
elements.” If this be an accurate report of the Prince’s early com- 
ments on English jurisprudence, it is fair testimony, not only to his 
practical sagacity, but to the prudence with which he mingled bitter 
and sweet in criticizing our institutions to our own most eminent | 
men. Professor Sedgwick added that the Prince composed music of | 


Every right-thinking man will admit the claim to pub- | 


a 
his own, showing skill and feeling and had a sound knowledge oy 
Art. It was decided at the meeting that the memorial of their hee 
Chancellor should consist of a statue, the size of life, to be erect 
in some conspicuous place in the University. Liberal subscriptions 
were at once commenced. ; 

The International Exhibition has already received the earliest j, 
stalments of its wares. Liberia was the first to send, and the par 
mens sent were boxes of palm-oil and other oils, dye-woods, & —, 
not very fascinating beginning. Russia, Norway, Belgium, Austria, 
and some of our home exhibitors have since delivered packages fo, 
exhibition. Madagascar has applied for space. By the 10th of 
March the rooms for the works of art will be dry and ready to re. 
ceive their decorations. The English and French refreshment cop. 
tractors are vying with each other in the magnitude of their prepara. 
tions. The English contractors have ordered 35,000 wine-clasges 
alone, which implies, we suppose, an expectation of at least some 
25,000 simultaneous wine-drinkers in the press of the season. They 
have provided comfortable table room for about 3000 serious diner 
—diners who will sit down to dine. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The two coroners’ inquests on the victims oj 
the distressing Waterloo-road accident and the Hackney houses 
accidents have been held, and the juries have delivered their verdicts 
be the case of the Waterloo-road downfal, they simply deserily 

the cause of death, adding a censure on the landlord who was th 
| occasion of it by improperly distraining for rent, and so attracting 
|a crowd to the spot to witness the struggle between the bailiff and 
the tenants. In the case of the Hackney accident, the jury ascribe 
| it directly to the “inferior quality” of the materials used in. th 
| building, the incompleteness of the roof, and the “ undue haste” used 

in the construction—a verdict which reflects direct censure on Messrs 
| Amos. 

On Wednesday, at noon, a frightful expiosion occurred in Cething 
coal-pit, Merthyr-Tydvil, by which 50 lives were lost on the spot. 





| 
| 





ComMERCIAL—The demand for discount this week has bee: 
moderate, and the rate in the open market has fallen to 2} to 2 per 
cent. On the Stock Exchange the supply of capital is very abu- 
dant, the India Office having lent a portion of their funds in hand, 
|and the terms for loans are nominally 1 per cent. Notice has bee 
given in this evening’s Gazette, that the interest on the March Ex. 
chequer bills will in future be at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum j 
lieu of 2d. per day. A new Italian Five per Cent. loan of 

1,338,000/. is announced. The price of subscription is fixed at 74, and 
the sum raised is to be employed in completing the Maremma railway 
The Agents’ General for the Crown Colonies have successfully 
placed the unissued bonds of 145,000/. for the Cape of Good Hope. 
‘The tenders were considerably in excess of the sum required,and th 
whole of the debentures have been taken at rates varying fron 
1077. lls. 6d. to 1092. 15s. The official minimum was 106/. Th 
funds have been very quiet throughout the week, the business done 
having been remarkably small. ‘To-day, however, there has been 
rather more animation. Consols closed this evening at 932 to } for 
money, and 93% for the account, showing an advance of fully 
4. The market was firm at the close. Other Government secu- 
rities have also shown a heavy tendency, except Indian rupee 
paper, in which a further advance has taken place. India five pe 
Cents have improved to 1063 to 107$. Foreign stocks have been in 
less demand, and in some cases show a relapse. Mexican has chiefly 
fluctuated, closing at a fall of about 1 percent. Russian and Peruvian 
stocks are firm. The new Italian oes is nominally 4 to 1 prem 
The principal feature in railway shares has been a rise in Eastern 
Counties, on the announcement of the dividend for the past half-yea 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. Other descriptions are also 
firm. In Colonial stocks there has been a general advance in Cana- 
dian deseriptions, which has been fairly maintained. The chief altera- 
tion in Foreign Railway securities has been an improvement in Great 
Luxembourg. Brazilian shares have been in less demand. In Mis 
cellaneous shares, Joint-Stock banks continue in request, with an up- 
ward tendency. Crystal Palace stock is also higher. The imports 
of specie this week include 1],127¢. in Australian gold by the over- 
land mail, and some silver from the Continent. On the other hand, 
about 200,000/. in gold has been sent chiefly to Belgium, and 
126,3977. to India and China. About 35,0007. in gold’ was taken 
from the Bank to-day. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




























Friday Friday 
3 per Cent Consols . 434 |Bank Stock, 5 per Cent | — 
Ditto for Account... —— India Stock, 10} per Cent .........) — 
3 per Cents Reduced 932 Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem — pn 
New 3 per Cents... 934 Exchequer Bonds, 500/......... | pm 
Annuities 1880..... eecee India Bonds, 4 per Cent...: — ais 
Annuities 1885...... Pecenesssevevseeves log 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
AUStFIAN......ceccrsseceeceeeeres Sp.Ct.) ——— | Frenc.........cccccscsscscsseses 4} p. Ct —f.— 
Belgian ‘4—, —— /Mexican...... so. — ti 
Ditto .... 23 — — Peruvian 4} — —_— 
Brazilian.... — Portuguese 1853. _— 465 
Buenos Ayres — —— [Russian ........cc00. o— ame 
Chilian a —— (Sardinian... 5 _ 
Danish. = —- (Spanish ............. Ss — 
Ditto... erenccsneeses — Ditto New Deferred.. t — — 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) —— [Ditto Passive ..............ccccccesees 20% 
Ditto ....... /Turkish 6 — Mi 
French — | 25f. 70c.! Vemezuela......cccccscserssseses i— ; 
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* 
Monday, February 17.—Revised Code: Lord Derby's Question 
ar by Lord Granville.—-Count Cavour's Letters | Personal Explanation t yl ord 
Answer by _Transfer of Land: First Reading of Bills introduced by the Lord Chan- 
laren a Cranworth, and Lord St. Leonards 
oo February 20.—Private business only was transacted. 
hurse ’ 
Commons, Friday, February 14.—Highways Bill: Second reading 
ym Supplementary Estimates 
-The Australian 
Towns: Mr 


Hovse or Lorps, 


Hovse OF ’ ) 
Monday, February 17.—Supply Discussion ‘ 

Tuesday, February 18 —Trade Marks: Mr 
Exploring Expedition : Mr. ( hilder’s Motion for 
prady’s Motion for Select Committee 
Wednesday February 19.—Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill: se 
of Affinity Bill: second reading 

Thursday, February 20. Issue of New Writs for Gloucest 
nd Deaths Registration, Ireland: Introduction of Bil 
amt Blockade : The O"Donoghue's Motion for P 





yebuck's Resolution 
Pay 





rs.—Sewage of 


ynd reading 


—Marriages 
. rand Wakefleld.—Births 
| by Sir Robert Peel.—Amer 


apers 


Tue only business of importance transacted in either House on Friday 
des that recorded in our Postscript of last week, was the second read- 
ing of the Highways Bill, the motion for which gave rise to 
mated discussion. Mr. Barrow (Nottinghamshire), on moving that it be 
read a second time that day six months, stated his objections to the bill at 
some length. He opposed it because it was an unnecessary and unwarrant- 
able interference with the right of property, and because it was an exten- 
sion of that principle of centralization and bureaucracy to which the people 


f this country entertained such a deep-rooted He contended 
a surveyor every 


besi 


an ani- 


antipathy. 
that the present system, under which a parish vestry elected 
vear against whom a summons could be obtained 
vlished all that could be wished for. The parish surveyor, under the present 
system, was bound to produce his accounts at the end of the year, the 
vestry had power to refuse to allow them, and h liable to a penalty 
for neglect of duty. The surveyor appointed by the proposed district 
boards was expressly relieved from this and he lo for 
any provision by which the district boards would be compelled to repair. He 

. illowed to Members to « the bill 
Members much more than twenty-four 


isely its provisions, there were references 


in case of neglect, accom 


was 


penalty, »ked in vain 





plained also of the short time msider 
It had not in the 


hours, and instead of stating pre« 


been hands of 

to innumerable acts of Parliament 
Mr. Hopexinson (Newark) seconded th He hoped the 

House would not destroy a system which was theoretically right 


amendment 


becaus 


had been badly administered. Even its bad administration was to be 
attributed to the incessant onslaughts which had been made upon it in 


that House. No set of men could lx expected to incur the odium of 


putting a parish to a large expense when they might every day expect 
thelaw to be altered. 

SASS erby) supported the bill i a i al 

Mr. 3 D PI bill P | , 

yndition, and he had never yet found an overseer who knew anything 


whatever about his business. 
Colonel BARTTELOT (Surrey) also supported the bill 
parishes and the appointment 


here parishes had 


Powers were given 
y the existing act for the amalgamation of 
fa paid surveyor, and in the 
themselves of those 

Mr. Dopson (Kent) did not think the bil! involved 
as had been asserted. The working of the proj 
ultimately with the ratepayers. In fact, it was but extending the principle 
f{theadministration of the poor-law to that of the highways. The area of 
management was merely enlarged There 

ake n, which 
l 


ye to refer the bill to a Select 


few districts w ivailed 


powers the plan had worked admirably 


ny such confiscation 


osed system would rest 


from the parish to the district. 
were, however, complicated details to be t into considerati 
induced him to think the best course would 

Committee. 

Colonel Witson Patten (Lancashire), though he 
posed similar bills, thought the present one, when modified by a Select Com 
mittee, would be deserving of support. 

Several other 
subject, 

Mr. Hentty (Oxfordshire) was disposed to support the bill, if he 
was assured that the effect of the fifth clause to place the ap- 
portionment into districts in the hands of the quarter-sessions, and would not 
render the division of a county into districts imperative upon the 
tion of five 

Sir GeorGe Grey (Home Secretary) said he had not addressed the 
House in moving the second reading because he had nothing more to state, 
the principles of the bill being absolutely identical wit pre- 
viously introduced measures on the subject. With regard to the objection 
advanced by honourable Members, he denied that the bill would tend to de- 
arochialize the country. Even admitting that roads were parochial property, 
parochial rights were not confiscated. The raised within a parish 
would be spent within that parish, with the exception of the small propor- 
ion required for the expenses of the district board surveyor and clerk. It 
ad been said that the machin ry of the board was unnecessarily cum- 
ious; but the bill would have been liable to still greater objections if it 
had authorized the uppointment of surveyors by the local magistracy, 
without the intervention of a body resting upon the representative system. 
Ratepayers feared an increasé 


hange, 





had previ 
uldress 


honourable Members having 


would be 


requlsi 





f 


1 that of many 


money 


of expense would result from the proposed 
d that, though there would be some e> 

putting bad reads into a state of efficien y, there would be a 

annual 


but he was convin spense in 


great saving 
repairs. 

After some further discussion, the second reading was carried by a ma- 
rity of 111—the numbers being Ayes 141, Noes 30 

Sir Roverr Peer (Chief Secretary 
na bill, embodying the re : 


for Ireland) obtained leave to bring 
ommendations of last year's Select Committee 
n the Irish Poor-law, and the House a ijourned 

In the House of Lords on Monday, 

Lord Denny suggested that, as the system of education est 
Revised Cod intended 
proceed in the matter by a series of resolutions in both Houses embodying 
the provisions and leading details of the scheme. He did not wish to bind 
the Privy Council by the clauses of a bill, though he was sure that if a 
ill was introduced their Lordships would read it a second time and discuss 
the details in Committee. 


iblished by the 


was to be permanent and final, Government should 


His great wish was to avoid anything of a party 
spirit in the discussion of the question; and he thought that the introduc- 
‘on of resolutions condemnatory of parts of the measure, which would 
Probably be moved if the q 1estion was to be determined by a single v 
* the other House, would be sure to partake of such a character. 
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|such a war. 
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Lord GRANVILLE said it was not the intention of Government to depart 
from the usual precedent Phe question would be decided by the vote of 
the other House, but resolutions in modification of the Code proposed in 
their Lordships’ House would not be considered as more hostile in character 
than amendments to Government resolutions 

rhe Earl of CLarneNpDon rose to make a personal explanation on a point 
of great public importance. In certain recently published letters, alleged 
to have been written by the late Count Cavour, there were certain observa- 
ut any foundation whatever. In these letters 

plenipotentiary at the Congress of 
advised ( Austria to 

the material support of England in 
own 





state when Her 
1856, to hav l 
to have pr 


Such a palpable al 


S atoaty’ 
he was Majesty's 
Paris in liberately avour to for 


hostilities, mised 





ysurdity, he hoped, would carry its 


refutation. 





The Lonp CHANCELLOR then moved for leave to introduce his bill for 
the simplitication of the transfer of land. He acdverted in detail to the 
numerous difficulties and expenses attendant upon the sale of an estate 


under the present law, 
Its main object was the e 


and proceeded to explain the provisions of the bill 
n of leyal instrument that shall 


title at the p 


nstructi SUT 


not only enable a man to obtain a statutory esent time, but 


which should enable him to gi from time to time entric f the results of 
all future transactions a dealings with the land, so that the owner of the 
estate might at any time send to the registrv, and if he wanted to sel] 
might obtain a special certificate of title. Che principal provision by 


means of which he hoped to attain this object, were the establishment of a 
registry, divided into tv parts, one being the registry of statutory or 
guaranteed titles, and tl ther that of titles unguaranteed; but placed 
in the registry in ord to attain indefeasibility through of time 





rhe 


registrar, 


maducted 


e official 
Court ol 


examination of titles would be « privately 
who could, if me , obtain the assistance of the 





Chancery, by resorti to a judge of that court sitting in chambers, With 
regard to the great question of the registration of titles of estates held by 
trustees, he had abandoned altogether the plan of uring the interests of 
beneficial owners by a complicated system of éats, and had provided a 
mod by which the actual state of th ownhershil) ] ilwavs ascer 
taint he description of an estate vested in trustees would be entered 
by the registrar in the registry of estates; and in ther registry, to be 
called the record of titles, would be entered from tine ime, under a 
corresponding numbe , a full description of all limitat His Lordship 
explained various other details at great length; the a ‘ wever, being 
the most striking featur the bill 

Lord Sr, Leonarps, while agreeing with the Lord Chancellor as to the 
importance of the object of the l, had gra I ts feasibility 
l 1 Cranwortn said he had prepared two | n the same subject, 
which he would ask leave to | n the tal He hoped to have an oppor 
tunity of explaining their visions before the s nd reading of the bill 
then before the house Lord CuEeLMsrorD also moved for leave to intro 
duce two bills, as he had gathered from the speech of the Lord Chancellor 
that he intended to refer + bill to a Select Committee, in which case it 
was desirable that every plan should be laid before h ¢ imiittes 

Che five bills were all! read a first time, and tl nd reading fixed for 


fortnight 
House of Cx nu 
or i ( 


that day 
In the 


On the motion WILLOUGHBY 


Sir 





mmittee of Suj ply, 


Evesham) asked whether the two Supplementary Estimates for the two 
services, to be considere that night, were all that would be required in 
excess of the votes of last Session, and also whether any steps had been 
taken to improve the state of the War-office accounts, which had been 


described before the Committe Military Organization as being most 
deplorable ? 

Sir G. C. Lewts (Minister of War) said he believed the amount asked 
for would cover the whol f the excess upon last year's expenditure, As 
to the War-oflice accounts, he was not aware that it was contemplated to 
make anv alteration in th ystem by which, in extreme cases, the excess 
of one vote might be appropriated in aid of a deticiency upon another; but 


i 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had in 
the recommendation of the ¢ 
Willoughby had served tw 
Mr. Briont (Birmis 
vote, but he felt compelled 


preparation i ine 


! 
Public M 


isure based upon 


mmmittee on nevs, on which Sir H 


would not to the 


incon- 


ittempt to object 
ion the great 
f the Foreign-oftice and the preparations 





W pserTvatiol 
sistency between the despat 
of ce 1 

America. “ 


with a polite messaye to a friend, 


rtain other departments with regard t uur recent transaction with 


It is not customary in ordinary life for a person to send a polite 


messenger or neighbour, or acquaintance, 


and at the same time to send a man of portentous strength, wielding a 
gigantic club, and making every kind of ferocious gesticulation, and still to 
profess that all this is done in the most friendly and courteous manner.” 
Such, however, had been the conduct of Government, and the result was 
that a million of money had been wasted—more than wasted, for the 
veneral paralysis throughout all the ramifications of our commerce caused 
by the warlike preparations of Government, had already been productive of 
the most pernicious effects The affair of the Trent was nothing but an 
unhapy cident, and no one knew it better than Lord Palmerston 
himself 

Mr. Baxter (Montrose) wished to know whether no representations had 
been made to the Canadians with a view to induce them to contribute 
towards the maintenance of the troops engaged in their defence ? 


r turning into ridicule Mr. Bright's illustration of 
ferocious gesticulations,” said the point of his 
was that the Government of the United States were bound by 
l xive up those taken 

they were not influenced by any fear of 


Lord PALMExRsTon, afte 
the who mace 


argument 


messenyver 


bligations of 


from on board the ‘I 


international iw t 


| persons who were 
reni, and that 
sin m 


not the 


iking demonstrations in order to 
American Go 


mob dictation, which 
mol If vernment immedi 
partici- 
Lord Palmerston concluded by 
wn countrymen were susceptible of insult as 


overawe th 
ately release the prisoners, a y ( -one department at least 

ite in the orations to Capt 
reminding Mr. Bright that 
well as Americans, a! 
i would ! 


dif he had pocketed the insult, a feeling of ineradicable 
irritatK 
far more 


gendere 


luced in this country, which would have been 
dangerous to the future prospects of peace than any feelings en- 
of Government Mutual respect, between 
was the best security for mutual good-will. 
devoted to the consideration of the 
Estimates, in the Mr. 


i by the recent condu 


nations as well as individuals, 


The remainder of the was 


sitting 


1 Navy course of which 

























































Appenr.ey (Staffordshire) expressed a hope that some sha 
expenses of the troops now in Canada would be borne by the « 








Sir G. C. Lewis replied that as Mr. A. Mills had given notice of a 


motion, in the discussion of which all our colonial policy would be brought 


before the House, he thought it would be better to wait until that motion 
was made for the full consideration of the subject. With regard to Canada, 
' 





however, there was one | 
The frontier line between that colony and the United States was settled some 





years ago by a plenipotentiary from this country, and the Canadians might 
well look to us, : taking the negotiating of their frontier ont of th 





hands, and even conceding the territory, to help them when threatened 
with war. 

[The Parochial Assessments Bill was then read a second time, on the mo- 
tion of Sir G. C. Lewis, and ordered to be referred to a Select Committee. 

In the same House, on Tuesday, 

In reply to Mr. Cox (Finsbury), Lord PALMErston said that it was 
not the intention of her Majesty’s Government to introduce a Reform Bill 


in the course of the present Session, 
In reply to Mr. Rrewarpson (Lisburn), Sir G. C. Lewis said it was 





his intention shortly to introduce a bill to amend the pro ust 
of murder of a superior officer committed by a private soldi that 
trial and punishment might follow the offen more sp at 


present. 
Mr. Scutry (Cork) obtained leave to bring in a bill for authorizing the 





issue of transferable debentures to be charged upon land in Ireland. His 
proposal, which he had made for the last eighteen years, was that the 
value of the land should be ascertained by a duly appointed land tribunal, 
and that debentures might then be issued, chargeab 1 the land, up to 
the moiety of such value. 

Mr. GeorGe (Wexford) said that Mr. Whit as about to introdues 
a measure on the same subje 

In committee of the whole House, 

Mr. Roesvek (Sheffield) moved rl v » bring in bill on the sub 
ject of fraudulent trade marks. He did not expect the bill to be passed, 
but wished to introdt it in order that, bv referring it to a Select Com 
mittee, the whole subject might be inquired into. The bill proposed to 
make forgery of a trade mark a misdemeanour xt place to 
give summary jurisdiction in case of such forgery vide for 
a law of re ipro v between England and oth h, if amy 
other country prote tour trade marks abroad, ct theirs 
in this country. 

Mr. Ginson (President of the Board of T: ) said that as Government 
was about to introduce a similar measure, the two could be referred to th 
same Select Committee with great advantage Phe evils mplained of 
were undoubtedly great, but, on the other hand, care must be taken to 


prevent innocent traders from being exposed to frivolous and vexatious 
prose itions, 
Leave was given to introduce the 
Mr. Brapy (Leitrim) moved for t 
to inquire into the possibility of \ 
It was calculated that, at the present rate of consumption, the supply of 








guano would be exhausted in 
manure, valued at the lowest estimate at 7,000,0002, and at the highest at 
92,.000,0002., was annually waste 


Mr. Cowrer (first Commissioner of Wor! id not object, and the mo- 
tion was agreed tq. 
In the House of Commons on Wednesday, 





Mr. Hapereip (Sh ld) moved the second reading of the Qualitication 
for Offices Abolition Bill. 

Mr. NewpeaGate ( Warwickshit noved that it be read that day six | 
months. | 





Sir GEORGE 
of the declaration and the dan 
rated. He did not believ 
the Church, and as the Hou 
measure, he should vote for " 

Mr. WaALPoLe (Cambridge University) said that, though he agreed with 
Sir G. Grey that the declaration was no real protection to the Church, still 

ts abolition might tend by 





neY (Home Secretary) said he thought 
itl 1 been much exa 

1 any real protection to 
tioned the principle of the | 
: } 


i 








1 
} 
it was no serious grievance to Dissenters, and it | 
implication to the supposition that Dissenters might take advantage of 











official position to assail the Church. He should, vote against 
the bill. 

On a division, the second reading was carried by 

Mr. Moncxron MILNes (Pontefract) then moved the s 
the Marriages of Affinity Bill. 

Mr. Lycon (Tewkes v) opm 1 the bill, chiefly on ecclesiastical 





ud reading of 


grounds. 








Mr. Cotirer (Plym ) supported the bill Accordin the dictates 
of natural law, marriage ought to be f ind unrestricted between every 
man and every woman. Proof of th Y iiment always devolved upon 
the party forbidding the banns. There was no spiritual prohibition to b 
found in the New Testament, and as for * moral instinct” on the subject, 
England was the only Protestant uuntry in which marria with a 
d ised wife's sister was illegal, and i land it would not appear 
that the House of Commons was actuated by any repugnant instinct, f 
they had passed the measure over | er again. 

After some further di ssion, Lord Ronerr Crecr (Stamford) moved 
that the bill be read a s lt >t six mths, If Mr. Milnes’s ; 
! that bv the cictat f nat l v t mi | 
woman was true, t 1 eV hin h f r t il 
vould appl with equ ] to ] i sf ivamy 
Ricamy was a ted vay majorit { i} it s1 
fore, forbid 1 by mora : t. ift ! rth \ 
lestament inst Mr. Col P ‘ s ld 
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tation of the question, without a reasonable | spect of a settlem a 
| productive of harm in a social point of view. 
Mr. WaLroue (Camb University ) spok it lencth aga tthe} 
and after a ply from Mr. Mitnes, the mul reading was carrj 
1 by 


144 to 133; majority 11. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, 

Mr. H. Berkevry (Bristol) in moving for a new writ for th 
Gloucester, contended that the constituency had been tr | 
severity in being disfranchised for three years. Bribery toa creat , 








had, no doubt, been made u f in 1859, but there were certainly; 
extenuating circumstances in the case than in those of some forty, 
boroughs in which the plague-spot prevailed to an equal extent. In 1837 


> 


the agents of the three candidates—Sir M. Berkely, Mr. Price, and si- k 
Carden—agreed to resort to constitutional means only, but the agreemos 

































was deliberately broken by Sir R. Carden’s agent, who | 

the borough. A petition was presented, but through the hard swear 

Sir R. Carden’s partisans it narrowly escaped being declared frivol — 
vexatious. At the next election, in 1859, the Liberals unf Lately 
determined to use every possible means to regain the seat, and succeed : 
doing so by dint of bribing right and left. Messrs. Price and M . 
two Members, were then unseated on petition, and the Royal Commiss 
which subsequently stigated the mat found that not on , 
bribery carried the election in 1859, but that Sir R. Carden had owed hig 
return in 1857 to the same mean In the two elections, however, not 499 
electors had been proved to have been corrupt, while the remaining 129 
honest voters, and the important commercial interests of the city, w 

be punished for the sake of the guilty few 

Sir GeorGe Grey (Home Secretary) denied that the constitu f 
Gloucester had been unfairly treated. There was no such sharp 

lemarcation between the 400 voters and the 1 ) wh 

isserted to be pure. If the latte ulfasily set isel i 
employment of unlawful practices, corruption ld not pos-ibly h 
vailed in the borough to such an extent as one-fourth of the who 
stituency, He should o e the issue of the writ on the pr to 
but he hoped that in any futur use the House would suspend th 
chise of the guilty constituency for a period sufficiently long not 
show the disapproval of the Legislature, but also to allow tim 
siderable change to take place in the « cy. 

Mr. Disrarci (Bucks) said th 1, in arbitrarily st 
the writ without leg iz on th ct, was clearly un 
ine » the period franchisem as determined by but one bra 

sislature, It was also calculated to stimulate the very pr 
to put down. During the arbitrary suspension of the writ, a 
electioneering had prevailed in both Gloucester and 
1 Which nothing could be more prejudicial to the prospects o 
for the better. He should not oppose the issue of a writ which oug 
have been issued before, but he hoped that on any futu 

milar nature the House would be prepared to legislat ith 
remedial measures. 

After some further discussion the motion was agreed to, as also was4 
similar motion with regard to Waketield, made by Major Epwanps 

Sir Roperr Pee. (Chief Secretary for Ireland) obtained leave to intr 

’e a bill forthe r ration of births and deaths in Ireland. I 
|} was, he believed, th aly civilized country in Europe where tl 
system of registration, the advantages of which, as promoting bot! 

} moral and material interests of a country, could not be denied. 

Bie 0 Donocuve (Tipperary) moved for returns of t! tal nu 
vessels that hav roken the blockade of the Southern ports of 
within the last siz mths, and Mr. LAYArD refused them. 

Subscriptions to the ** Frrenp o pra,” and “* OVERLAND FRIEND I u 
I ved by M L. E.G N 1, Wellington-str s a 

Tern 
Per A I n advar . 
FRIEND oF | \ £2 1 
RLAND | » or InpIA” £2 
Oman — 
POSTSCRIPT. 
+ 
Boru Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords, 

Lord Truro asked whether the Government 1 any ap - 
tion in relation to the proposed volunteer revi ) ii 
Monday, and if se, what st they intended t atte 
regretted that Government had thought fit t " i 
non-interference they hax itherto maintain I 
Lord Clyde, by accepting the nmand on the occasion, s ud h 
himself to the Governmen lan for slighting Lord Ranelagh 
lone so much to further the volunteer movement 

Earl pe Grey AND Riron denied that there had been n ’ 
slicht Lord Ranelagh on t part of Government. As 2? 

Ww xpected to assem! Kaster M iy, th ! ele { 
is the l« neral t y co to take t nin l. 

In the House of ¢ 

\ rety jest. I ada i is 
t Li , 1 r f 
n N ntl niliti i l 

Mr. MAGUIR ew i t ku : R. Peel 1 

f i il i 1] ( 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 


WHAT CAN A STRONG TORY GOVERN MENT DO? 
‘i Tories are winning the game. Everything during 


the recess has conspired against the Liberal party 
They have achieved, it is true, a nati nal tri mph, but then 
they have lost a series of seats. — They have tided over the 
American difficulty without interference, but then secession 
itself has been a terrible blow to the Liberal cause. hey 
have reformed the chaotic system which we call National 
Education, but then they have lost in so doit ¢ the votes of 
ten thousand stipendiary electors. They have extricated 
India from the financial slough, but then every Indian family 
‘s raging against Sir Charles Wood. Their French Treaty 
has saved the nation one half of the losses it would have in- 
curred by the civil war, but then there is distress, and dis- 
tress, though it come from Heaven, always makes people 
judge ill-temperedly of the difficulties upon earth. Even the 
negative facts of the recess have been telling against thet 


1. 
There has been no novel occurrence in Italy upon which Earl 
Russell could write a despatch that would fall like a shell im 
the Irish camp. There has been no fresh armament in 
France so as to compel the nation to turn its eyes to th 
competent to power, who was 
Above all, the 


Malmesbury has 


only Englishman now 
a Minister during the last great war. 
Tories have held their tongues, Lord 
uttered nothing about the necessity of supporting the 
Pope, nor has the Member for Buckingham 
to tax anything in order to lighten the duties on malt 
Silently and most ably has the registrati n been “ looked 
ait ’ 
England boroughs are sapped, 
but accept his lieutenant with a little more heartiness, has 


er.’ Borough after borough has fallen, the West of 
Lord Derby, if his men would 


already a slight advantage, and a dissolution, unless some 
new question arises, would give him, to all appearance, a 
working majority. The Government only exists by sufler- 
ance, from the strong reluctance of many l'ories to mteriere 
with a Premier who has brought the country once more 
into fighting trim, and the still creater reluctance of their 
chiefs to thrust a great party struggle upon the enef of the 
Queen. These checks ca not avail for ever and it seems to 
be understood that after Easter, unless some new change oc- 
curs, Lord Derby will once more assume t 
for some years to come. Of course there are fifty accidents, 
any one of which might prevent such a consummation. Che 
Italian question might at any moment rive the Conserva- 
tive phalanx to pieces. Some speech of Mr. Disraeli’s on 
some inju- 


ie reins,—perhaps 


the ecclesiastical topics he has lately affect d, 

dicious awakening of the latent anti-slavery feeling, might 

enable Lord Palmerston to dissolve on a cry to which the 

boroughs would answer en masse But we are writing for 
| 

Liberals are for the moment the weaker side. 

They have but one fact in their favour, and it is con- 
tained in the question, What will a strong Tory Govern- 
ment do? By an etiquette as strong as a law, a Govern- 
ment cannot be ejected, except upon some political pro- 
gramme, and whence is it to be derived? We are not of 
those who are always repeating the parrot cry, that the two 


the moment of parties—not principles ; and as a party the 








great parties are different individuals, professing ident 
views, and with no substantial points of divergence. Whigs 
and Tories have each a bias, which one day will again carry 

: ; ; 
But as 


them as far asunder as ever 1 ey yet have been. 
yet, if the actual } 
ment do? We know very well what it can leave undone 
It can throw over all church rate measures, and put a stop 


sition of affairs, what can a Tory Govern- 





to ideas of retrenchment; it can abstain trom perfecting 
fy } Pt ; ) ] , 

lree-trade, and leave ecclesiastical estions to settie them- 
Selves ; it can put the Land Titles Bill on a shelf, and bring 


the discussion ou intercolonial expense to a summary and 
unsatisfactory end Ail that is not governing, but only 


preventing government, and the Tories can do that in oppo- 





sition as well as on the Treasury Lb . | must have 
1 positive pr unn ind what « t sivly ber | 
Wul searecely ventur when s 1, to mow church rates 
on to th ind 3 { t ! e 8 es 
If t t ey l sson to lt aire ho $ 
‘ SS. WhoICH ‘ c ) » ive! 
La " ( is a erer. Phey ! ! 
forward ther R Bill to be \ I by W bies 
supp d the own & i \ t, we 
rely on ( n Ww a cr rred n, < ul y 
. ease tl rm i t more \ l yeun hi 
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tamper with national education in Ireland, and so bring 
themselves under suspicion with their most faithful sup- 
porters, the country clergy of England ; nor to bring forward a 
aw of tenant right which the Peers would never consent to 
pass, nor to reverse recent Lrish policy in any one visible way. 


Chey might commence an administrative reform, which is as 


|much their business as their adversaries’, but they have given 


no pledge of the kind—their traditions are opposed to such 
tasks—and they have an itching for Government boroughs, 
They might 
' Finance, except ¢ mercial 
finance, is not the Whigs’ strongest point. Even Mr. Glad- 


stone, great as he 1s, has a way, in mere matters of acc unt, 


next dissolution, which is dreadfully in the way 


certainly interfere in finance 


of | romising tour egys, then giving three eggs and a chesnut, 
and then declaring that they make four, which lays him a little 
If the party had a really 
cier, he might do something which the nation would, at all 
If Sir 5. Northcote, for example, 


could find a substitute for the income tax which was not 


, , 
open to smart attack. great finan- 








protective—sa\ for example, a series of penny taxes—he 
might conciliate the mi class to a degree which might 
give his colleagues a three years’ lease of power, and induce 
us all to bear an otherwise negative Government. But, 
short of this Oli tIo of the income tax, which has attracted 


litician in England, what in 
| ory Government de ? 
Externally they can do a great deal, but then it is not of 


litics Can & strong, 


' 
‘nethen them with t 





English people, 
p ition upon t 1¢ Continent They 
. , 
support to Austria and so do incalecu- 
‘ fortunes of Italy and the irritated 


people of Hungary, but they cannot give Austria cuarantees 





hy, Viennese statesmen desire. They 





cordiale with France, and throw all 

pending questions Into an almost inextricable confusion, but 
} ie 7 

irectly defy the Em- 


neither in Italy nor in Mexico can they ¢ > 
ed to a policy which 








P ewe stand pie ly 

they can neither resist nor support; and in Italy, because 
they will rouse the only fanaticism English Liberals seem 
to have left. They may strive to secure the independence of 


Disraeli once recommended, but then there 
are Urange votes to be Kept as well as Catholic support to 
ve Yurchased I’ ley can pet and foster the Southern St ites, 


of every Northern 


emselves the wrath 
bre ak t! c¢ b] 
, for the nation will not in that direction 


and thus bring on t 
American, but 


some ¢ ynpensatl | 


they cannot wckade, and so obtain 
move faster tian the cott m-spinners themselves. They can 
y in the interests of South 
German rulers, but they cannot do more than protest, o1 
Prussia may fall back on France Che British Government 
is influential abroad only when it is known to be s 
by the people ; but a Conservative foreign p icy will at best 
receive Dut a ce ld 


rolese. a 





unst German unit 


> 


> 
t 


ipp yrted 


acquiescence, continued only so long as it 
inay require » sacrifices. Its utmost effect will be to retard, 


bO neural 


aliz e movement of events, rather than change 
their direction tl 


Merely negative action, the prevention of 


every movement the nation desires, or even gentie censures 





all that the nation approves, will never furnish the bases 
for anv permanent policy. 


} 


And yet, except this, what remains for Lord Derby to do 


i 
that Lord Palmerston could not have done? One change, 
indeed, may effect, which is of high value to England. 
By banishing > Whigs from power he may help to restore 


their tone, throw them back on the pe 





strength, bra up their minds to an active as well as a 
critical policy, and develop among them those possible leaders 
whom the party so spondingly seek ‘here is nothing 
Lik L ld doue to restore one’s vigour ¢ ry But 

tnese { u ) eff ts, and yt esuits th 
! dl tt se secure, t t stutes ces ers, 
“ n the end idved Lh ren yn is told the 
votes; but t Lor uty, strong on t i s, strong in 
t clubs, and str t of all in t ud of th r to 
I sig = t sue s ft | ’ l \ ( ~ . 
» do terrupt gress 

l vard Whig ] ss at ho 
PROSPECTS OF TILE ANTI-CONSTITUTIONAL 


INTRIGUES IN ITTALY 


rT ( ie i bo I t \ ( S 

I ss toriou 1 Turin, that ( ! irty exists 

‘ ( I é { \ i p oles s t 880<- 

ution « rial ment, and the assumption of an u nstitu- 
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a , 


tional dictatorship by Victor Emanuel. The organ of this] able to M. Ratazzi, whom, as a companion, he wo 


party is the Tribuno, a paper edited by M. Bensa, a private 
secretary of the King’s, and known to reflect a certain circle 
of private influences which are brought to bear upon his 
mind. The efforts of the Tribuno are directed to originate 
petitions, and excite in the country a popular enthusiasm for 
the dismissal of the Ministry, the dissolution of Parliament, 
and for the assumption by King Victor Emanuel of a power 
adequate to reorganize what they please to term the shattered 
administrative authority of the country. The curious fact 
is, that the objects of this party do not profess to be imme- 
diately military. On the contrary, while demanding an un- 
constitutional measure, they pomtedly disclaim the only 
apology for it which Parliament would even for a moment 
recognize as adequate. The Tribuno, after publishing a 
series of articles to advocate the unconstitutional measure 
we have indicated, put forth on the 7th of February one 
now before us marked by all the parade and pomp of special 
inspiration to soothe public apprehension as to any imme- 
diate danger of war. “ We know,” it italicizes, “‘ on the highest 
authority, that these rumours are premature, that Garibaldi 
is preparing to celebrate next March, with a few select friends, 
the festival of his name, in the island which is his favourite 
residence. We are able to bear evidence that the con- 
cord between the two men who are most dear to the nation, 
and have deserved best of the Italian resurrection, King 
Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi, is complete; was never more 
complete than at present. . . 
turity comes, they will give the signal to rise; but friends 
and enemies may feel secure, if they have an ounce of sense, 
that the true plans will always remain secret up to the 
time of execution, and will not be confided to indiscreet and 
frivolous correspondents. These assurances we can give in 
all good conscience, and we hope they will be received with 
that full faith which the source from which we have received 
them deserves.” The italics are the Tribuno’s own, and are, 
of course, intended to indicate, truly or falsely, a royal source 
for these statements. The article had previously stated that 
neither Turkey nor Austria have any grounds to apprehend 
an Italian risiug in the immediate future. Before we discuss 
the circumstances which pave the way for this unconstitu- 
tional conspiracy of a Court clique—for it is little more—let 
us explain at once what effect this assumption of an entente 
cordiale between Garibaldi and the unconstitutional clique 
round the royal person produced at Turin. The Diritto is 
the organ of the extreme Left—of the proper Garibaldian 
party—and the Diritto hastened to disclaim with warm and 
noble vehemence, in an article commonly attributed to Safli, 
the slightest concurrence in the unconstitutional views of 
the Tribuno. “We may think,” it wrote on the 13th Fe- 
bruary, “that the law which regulates the election of the 
representatives is inadequate and short-sighted ; we may also 
Sellen and assert that morally they do not represent the 
country but only a privileged minority, but so long as the 
laws remain what they are, so long as they are not changed 
for the better, the Parliament is the legal representative of 
the nation ;” and on this ground it disclaims most emphati- 
cally any kind of complicity with the designs of the party 
which had so pointedly claimed the King and Garibaldi as 
its joint heads. The attempt, therefore, of this clique to 
gain over the Garibaldian “ Left’? to its aid has been, and 
we ws will be, entirely fruitless and futile. 
And now, how are we to explain the extraordinary pheno- 
menon which no one in Turin for a moment attempts to 
deny—that a small clique, ostensibly in the confidence of 


the King, avowedly claiming to be inspired by him, and by 


him never disavowed, should be openly enticing the nation 
to stultify itself by disowning its own Parliament and re- 
questing the King to assume an absolute power which it is 


his one greatest credit never for a moment to have grasped | 


at? We do not say that the King seriously entertains the 


purpose which is urged upon him; but it is simply matter | 


of fact that he does not at once discountenance, rebuke, 
and disavow, but seems to tolerate and keep in favour those 
who urge it. 

We believe the truth to be that, loyal and earnest as the 
King is, directly he is once in the field and at the head of an 
army, he is too lazy, too much absorbed in his own pleasures, 
too little inclined for serious statesmanship, too indifferent 
to what is going on in party politics, to weigh seriously the 
consequence of what is thus said in some sense in his 
name. He dislikes the unbending pride and rigidly states- 
manlike bearing of his present Prime Minister; he knows 


When the time of ma-| 


certainly prefer, and he thoughtlessly enough pays ¢. 
ceedingly little attention to the consequences of even 
| Seeming to countenance such evil and disloyal advice, 4, 
| for the Court clique themselves, they probably consist of 
| intriguers too foolish and too feminine to see the whole dri 

of the advice they are tendering. That their object is to 

substitute Ratazzi for Ricasoli, whether with or without a 
| Parliament, is not denied. M. Ratazzi’s own organ, if it 
| does not hint support, maintains a profound silence on the 
| policy urged by the Tribuno. And that there is a back-stg); 
| influence, rather favoured by the King, to elevate Ratazzj 
his old place in the Administration, is a matter of notoriet) 
| This was the motive for the flagrantly unjustifiable publica. 
| tion of Cavour’s letters. Indeed, it had been, we believe 
| Ricasoli’s intention to offer the Home-oflice to Ratazzi befoy. 
|that statesman’s journey to Paris, an intention abandoned. 
contrary to the King’s wish, when it became manifest that the 
appointment would be a mere submission to French dicta. 
tion. And since it was abandoned, Ratazzi’s friends, respect. 
| able and otherwise, both in and out of Parliament, have lefty 
| stone unturned to procure his elevation at any sacrifice, byt 
| with little other effect than daily to lower him in the opinion 
of the highest class of representatives, and to procure fres) 
adherents for Ricasoli’s upright and dignified administration, 
The truth is, that Ratazzi, though an able and adroit states. 
| man, does not inspire real confidence in any party, so that 
| his triumph at present would be a great peril to Italy. He 








is a great favourite with the King, a good administrator, and 
|has all the qualities for a skilful Home Secretary, but he 
' would not replace Ricasoli, and has now carried the intrigues 
| of unscrupulous opposition too far to work under him. Thy 
underhand personal influences brought to bear upon the 
King have been such that it is thought impossible for 
Ricasoli to accept him as a colleague ; and unless the con- 
temptible unconstitutional conspiracy of which we have 
spoken were to succeed, which need scarcely even be regarded 
as a possibility, he can only succeed through a hostile par 
liamentary vote, without which Ricasoli 1s pledged to his 
friends not to resigu. What, then, are the elements of 
Rataazzi’s parliamentary strength ? He leads what is called 
the Centre, or old Piedmontese, and is partially allied with 
the Left, or proper Garibaldian party. The alliance is an odd 
one, for the old Piedmontese party prefers a policy of extreme 
financial caution and patience, almost even of retrogressioa, 
while the Garibaldians are, of course, identified with the 
policy of rash movement. Yet it is not quite so odd as it 
appears. Amongst the most violent of the ultra-Radicals 
are men known to look with disgust and aversion to the 
removal of the capital from Turin to Rome, who precipitate 
the war not without vague hopes of averting that consum- 
mation. Ratazzi flirts alternately with the cautious and the 
onward party, and would need the suflrages of both in order 
to triumph over his rival; a triumph, the result of which 
could scarcely fail to be premature complications with 
Austria, since the revolutionary party, once accepted as 
supporters, will always have more power to precipitate, than 
the cautious to prevent, a collision. 

On the whole, we trust and believe that Ratazzi’s sup- 
porters, both on the back-stairs and on the front, will wholly 
fail of success. The King might venture to trip up a halt 
| supported Minister, but Ricasoli’s strength grows day by day 
His Finance Minister’s operations are at once prudent and 
energetic. The Minister of War (Della Rovere) commands 
the profoundest confidence, and has even gained much pat 
liamentary success as a speaker. The Minister of Marine 
(Menabrea) is unpopular but able; and M. Peruzzi bas 
shown great capacity in pressing on the publie works. In 
Naples, La Marmora is rapidly repairing the great errors 0! 
Cialdini, and winning the province into steady and permanent 
loyalty. Only the Ministers of Grace and Justice (Migliett)), 
of Education (De Sanctis), and of Agriculture (Cordova), are 
inadequate to their task. Even for their deficiencies Ricasoli’s 
lability, high integrity, and frankness, win parliamentar 
|forbearance. We may give one striking instamee of this: 
| Only the other day, after a glaring blunder of De Sanctis, 
who had superseded, by a royal decree concerning certaia 
professorial chairs, an Act of Parliament, Ricasoli covered 
the defeat of the Minister with a tact worthy of Sir Robert 
Peel. The decree had never been discussed in, nor 12- 
deed communicated to, the Cabinet, though two Ministers 
were partially implicated—De Sanctis and Cordova. Whea 
| the unconstitutional step was discussed in the House, the 

















that the clique which is thus astonishing Turin, and; Prime Minister stayed away, perhaps on purpose to leave 
even Italy, with its extraordinary counsels, is favour-'the field open to a censure on De Sanctis,—being pro 
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bably not unwilling to lose his incompetent calioanenn. A 
jicious friend of the ‘ine ulpated Minister thought fit, how- 
er, to ask whether the decree had been issued by the au- 
thority of the sarah nt or on the individual authority of 
e Minister? Menabrea answered hastily and sharply tl hat 
. Government were responsible. This was not enough, 
nt House insisted on hearing the Prime Minister’s per- 
al explanation. Rieasoli came: he was in a difficult 
Jt y itd ‘ he was by Menabrea, he could n 
PX sition. Committed as he was by Menabré 1e could not 
throw over the real criminals without losing also his ) 


ter of Marine ; 


}UC 
yu 


} 


S0Le 


linis- 
nor would it have been quite etiquette to do 
so. He said, therefore, that he had heard nothing of the 
step till the discussion arose in Parliam« ut, that it was not 
a result of the Cabinet’s deliberations, that it was not a pre- 
eedent on which he should wish to act again, but that under 
the whole circumstances of the case he must assume the re- 
sponsibility of this particular measure for the Cabinet. After 
this wise and politic statement, in spite of an ill-advised 
attempt on the part of Cordova to dete nd the constitutional 
legalit y of what had been done—a line of argument to which 
the House would not have listened for an instant—it divided, 
and left the opponents of the Prime Minister in a minority 
of only three. Is this the man to be turned out by a back- 
stairs intrigue ? 
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MINISTERIAL POLICY 


never endure Mr. 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE 
=e politicians, they say, 


Bright, and it is easy to understand why 


can 


denied him no power 
the one which all women 
tact. He is always creating a reaction against the opimions 
and seldom has he done it with 
n » effec hs in |} speec!] M ‘ight ' he 
nore ellect than im his speech on onday night on the 

The current of pro-Southern 


appreciate, the inestimable gift of 


which he desires to diffuse 


supp! ementary estimates 
feeling which has been setting in for 


begun Lo ebb. 


months has at 
The surrender of 
convinced England of this 
will listen to argu- 


some 
last slackene d, and almost 
Mason and Slidell has at 
ie thing, that the Federal Government 
ments other than its own will, and that it is therefore pos- 
sible to find some locus wi from discuss before 
fighting. The Press of New York has grown moderate, and 
Mr. Seward’s courtesy, motive 
pected, is not without its ef ct. 
the Southern camp, the weakness displayed in the bargains 
offered to foreign Powers, the growing absence of hope from 
any breach of the blockade, all serve to correct the annoy- 
ance created by incessant affronts to our taste. Above all, 
the steady decision of Government to give the North it 
fair chance, and not to interfere even if Manchester showe: 
less of principle than she has done, is rousing the party 
spirit, never dormant in England. The Liberals 
are falling back rank, why they of all 
human beings should wish success to an insurrection which 
commenced in a rejection of a popular vote, which is based 
on the principle of human slavery, and which has thus far 
succeeded o nly because an oligarchy has been invested with 
unlimited power. Journals, certainly not influenced by 
Federal sympathies, Te doubting the expediency of break- 
ing the blockade. Whig chiefs, ce rtainly not over-pre- 
judiced i in favour of opinions, are half doubting 
whether to be unmistakab! y Northe rnornot. The masses, 
shaken for an instant by the Trent affair, have returned to 
their old position as the instinctive foes of forced labour, 
and therefore enemies of the South. And then, just at the 
moment -esnghe reason can gain a hearing, Mr. Bright comes 
into the fr: Ly, eager for the North, that his first act is to 
drive all ar dp are hes ‘sitating into the ranks of her seemin 
foes. He compels her best friends to rip up healing sores, 
to re-examine her bygone blunders, to justify once again a 
position of necessary hostility to the cause which they have 
at heart. Mr. Bright will have it that the Free 
dono w rong; and as Englishmen are quite certain that those 
States did recently wrong them, they ore compelled, in self- 
to attack the very power Mr. Bright 
excuse, to ll their just grounds for hostility, and to 


least 


which t 


studied though its is sus- 


The rumours of dissent in 


] 
i 


absolutely 


into and inquiring 


democratic 


States can 


defence, desire s to 
recal all 
import once more into the question the pro-Southern bias— 
the result of circumstances and not of will—which Mr. 
Bright so angrily lectures. 

lt. is too vexatious, and all the more so 
Member for Birmin gham has brought no fresh evidence with 
which to revive the exhausted argument. He does not really 
object to our action in the Trent case. He allows that our 
demand was ove which we had the right to make. He has 
nothing to say of Lord Lyons, except that he behaved very 


1 , 
pecause the 


Nature has | 
required for success in dain: save | 


| mean ? Only the right to e Xpress opinions which Mr. 
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well; nothing to say of Lord Russell, except that he wrote 
very pleasantly. He has no charge to produce, except that 
he press was exceedingly warlike, and that the Government 
made preparation to stand by the principle which it affirmed, 
Member for Birmingham himself admits to 
former charge would really not deserve an 
Why should 


and which the 
be sound. The 
answer, if it were not so constantly repeated 
not the press speak strongly, it it has strong feelings 
to speak ? There is something almost effeminate, strange 
as the epithet appears in such a connection, in the way 
in which Mr. Bright deprecates rough discussion when- 
ever its outturn happens to be hostile to his own 
views. The Z'imes, no doubt, did write, after the first few 
days, haughtily, angrily, almost as if it desired a war. But it 
did not go one step beyond the feelings of a very large party 
in England, and never approached the preposterous viru- 
lence of the journal which specially clamoured for peace. We 
approve neither of them, holding always that there is strength 
in calm; but Mr. Bright has no more right to dictate how 
they shall argue, than they have to dictate what words he 
ought to employ So long as all sides are free, and facts are 
not wilfully misrepresented, the degree of roughness imported 
into an argument is very much a question of taste. Whether 
people were right or wrong in feeling hostility is a totally 
different point ; but that if they did feel it, they had 

right to express it in the press or on the platform, is abund- 
richt of sree discussion 
Bright 
state of mind which is 


which the Member for 


{ 


antly clear. If not, what does the 


has never conden yned ? There is a 


essential to all free statesmen, to 


| Birmingham has yet to attain; and that is the capacity, for 
'the sake of freedom, to tolerate even intolerance, to bear 
with the Member who tells him that the Romans ought to 
love Papal oppression, an 1 to answer instead of reviling the 


journalist who thinks that the hour is come for breaking a 


republican bubble 


But then the Government should not have menaced f 
They did not m« nace ; they simply prepare | for the conse- 
quences of their own act, or act Mr. Bright has dis- 

Does he mean that their demand ought to 


tinctly approved. 


have been confined to mere words, an ¢ Xpression I opinion 


alone, unbacked by any decision? If not, what would he 

have had hem do? Leave it to the Americans to believe 
4] j alll hte: 

that they were asking terms they never hoped to obtain, 


throwing a coveted province open to 


while at the same time - 
t more 


nstant seizure? There is not 
sound than that which forbids gentlemen to claim more than 
Would Mr. Bright have a merchant 
knew to be more than he was pre- 


a rule of manliness 


they intend to enforce. 
send in a bill which he 


pared to support in a court of justice ° There is not a rule 
of morals more clear than that which forbids us to tempt a 
suspected man into acts for which we can punish him 
Would Mr. Bright leave gold unprotected while a servant he 





doubted was still about his house? The Government obeyed 
both laws—the code both of morals and manly bearing. It 
made its demand with all courtesy, and all temperance, and 
pre pared to support it to any extremity And then, rightly 





1 great temptation to an adver- 
It 1s quite 
his temper 


deeming unguarded property 
sary, it placed that property 
possible that such precautions did not improve 





under lock and k« y 






but that is no fault of the Ministry Is it Mr. Bright who 
always hesitates to perform his duty, lest perchance it should 
irritate somebody? Besides, as a mere matter of fact, it 


was doubtful what answer the Americans might return. We 
will say nothing of Mr. Seward’s occasional arrogance, or 
the possibility of mob outbreaks, or the dislike of the North 
to England, since irritate Mr. Bright 


en he will all ress which approved 


those arguments 


But ev ww that the Cong 


x | Canta Wilkes’s act, and the President who did not reprovs 
it, meght have fancied the law on their side, and r turned a 
distinet refusal If he does not all ww iit, then he be lieves 
that the American Representative Assembly —tl a d 
choice essence of American politiclans—passed a rote of 
thanks for an act which they knew at the time to fe ulegal. 

And had the reply been a re fusal, has Mr. Bright ever th ught 
of the position an unprepared Ministry wou i have held 
with respect to Canada? We cannot imagine an act baser 
than for the mother country to risk a war of which an un- 
armed colony must bear the first brunt, yet leave her 
defenceless rather than risk the irritation sie s herself 
exciting. The Canadians, who were imperiled ad a right 
to be reinforced, and their reinforcements involved the 

charge against which Mr. Bright raised hims lf to protest 

But the dispute thus con ljucted left a sting? So do all dis- 
putes; but the venom is none the more pois because 








Dor 
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the aggressor knows that the limit of eines has been 
reached at last, and that henceforth he must prove his right 
to every demand which he may think fit to make. If the 
Americans are men such as Mr. B right believes them to be, 
and as we believe them to be wheneve r the lowest among 
them are not at the top, they will not hate us the more because 
we have refused to bear insult tamely. Mr. Bright made a 
great point of denying the insult, and frowni ng down some 
one on the Treasury bench who laughed when he called it 
an accident ; but it was a poor point at best. Captain Wilkes 
may by possibility have broken international law by “ acci- 

dent,”’ but the theory which assumes an accidental approval 
of such an accident by one House of Congress, an accidental 
endorsement of it by the press, and an accidental paragrap| 
of thanks inserted by a Minister of State in his annual re- 
port, is not worth serious discussion. A kick, however 
vicious, may be given by accident, but one thrashes the 
confederate who openly approves and promises that it shall 
be done again. 

We regret to be forced into this criticism of 
vagaries. We honour to the full the courage which in a 
hostile Parliament, as in 1862, or before a. hostile consti- 
tuency, as in 1856, can stand up and manfully declare the 
opinion which sentences its utterer to a sort of political 
exile. But all our eee for courage does not blind us to 
the fact that the member for Birmingham, who might bring 
such enormous strength to the true Liberal cause, who is 
perhaps the one man who could at this moment reconcile all 
classes to a practicable Reform Bill, and who therefore could 
even now save us from the coming three years of Tory re- 
action with all the suffering they may create, does constantls 
help to produce the opinions whieh he, as well as the Liberal 
party, deprecate or denounce. 








THE REVISED CODE. 

h R. Lowe’s speech on the Revised Code is pronounced, 

and justly, a wonderful effort. Had it been an impos- 
sible one, so much the better would have been the chances of 
the new scheme. discourse so little calculated to influence 
public opinion has seldom been heard out of the pulpit. 
Poured out for three hours in one unbroken torrent of fluent 
words, it left on members’ minds only one impression, that 
they must trust to the experts to understand it—the ver) 
thing Mr. Lowe wanted them not to do. In print, it is 
even worse. Men in these days have strong stomachs for 
literary food; and the penny papers are teaching the multi- 
tude the special art of literary men, how to skip without 
missing points which they wish to read. But seventeen 
feet eleven inches of the Zimes’ smallest type is too much 
for human beings who have a day’s work to do, and do not 
wish to begin it utterly worn out. It 
besides thought and flueney to make education an acceptable 
topic at all; and except the pupi l-teachers, who read it as 
voung barristers read their briefs, we question if anybody 
has yet mastered the speech. It may have influenced votes, 
for members pounced on the “ modifications’ by instinct, 
and Mr. Lowe had cleverly struck away > hustings 
objections ; but it is outside opinion which governs educa- 
tion, and for outside opinion the speech is not good manure. 
The mistake is to us the more vexatious, because all the 
opposition has but confirmed our impression that the new 
code was a necessary and courageous reform. 

The bustings objections are most of them struck away. 
The children under six have been excluded from the groups, 
and are now simply required to attend. The doom of the 
Training Colleges is postponed, if not altogether averted. 
A distinct clause, affirming that the code is not intended to 
make any change in the religious instruction, is to be in- 
serted, and Scotland is left out of the operation of the 
measure. These concessions will doubtless soothe those 
who look to their own constituencies rather than principle, 
and some small addition to the amount of the new grants 
will doubtless still further facilitate the support of the frien 
of the Code. t 


takes something 


some 


There remains the great bods of oppouents, 
who, aware that Government will modify all details, retort 
no modification will meet their object ions, for the new prin- 
ciple is unsound. Their views are w 
respondent, Revd. Ll. Davies, whose main argument we take 
to be this: 

To pay schoolmasters according to positive results, the 
essence of the new bill, is not expedient. They are paid now 
according to the general excellence of t and so 
they ought to be. There are many things besides know- 
ledge which help to make up the proof of the general excel- 


ell expressed by our cor- 


. 2 } | 
he ir 8cnoOois, 
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lence of a school, such as morals, spirit, cheerfulness, and 
that combination of all of t hem which we, for want of a 
better word, call fone. A sharp master, wh ) rather ne 
the rudiments, may n verthel 
his children—it may be by a happy knack of 


glecty 
33 so wake up the minds of 
illustration, or 
as we once saw, by a talent for good-humoured sarcasm—thg 
they shall go out into the world better qualified than any 
number of little pedants, proud of their handwriting and the 
speed with which they can do compound arithmetic. Other 
masters may teach things apparently unnecessary, such, for 
example, as vocal music; but vocal 
and attention, and most of the qualities which school disgj. 
pline is intended to strengthen, and which are in after-life, 
f doing the work 


music involves obedience 


like sinews to a strong man, the means of 
Evervbody kuows that there are s« 
knowledge 


| required. thools 
kingdom which, tested by the 
than Eton, but which parents who can bear the expense of 
Eton are wise to avoid, simply because Eton, as a whol 
turns out men better qualitied for the work of life than t 
rivals who know so much more. 

Mr. Davies will allow, we think, that this is a fair state. 
ment of the main point in his case, and the answer is cer- 
tainly sufficiently clear. His argument is quite true, and 
entirely beside the purpose. Who doubts that the tone 
of a school is as important as its teaching? But then 
who is it who argues thet to teach the rudiments thoroug 
must necessarily impair that tone? Mr. Davies will arg te 
that the exclusive payment for rudiments will compel the 
master to attend solely to them. It might have that effect 
were he really paid, though we doubt it, the master’s 
instinct being altogether in favour of teaching what his 
parents call “high thines.”’ Indeed, one of the 
is the excitement 

of being 
matter of 


» are b ‘tter 


1 ’ 
DOYS 


boys’ 
strongest objections raised to the Code 
created among the masters by the “ degradation” 
employed to teach the 
fact the master is of paid for any such work. He re. 


rudiments. But as a 


mains as before appointed by the managers, and paid by 
they do not like the tone he imparts to the 
All that Government has do 

a grant in 


them, and if 
school they can dismiss him. 
is to change the test on whic! 
aid, to insist that the one mechanical size qu i non of ed ua 
tion, the one thing without which self-education is hopeles 
the one thing which it is possible to test without relying 


7 } ] 
shall be made th 


1 it agrees to make 


exclusively on the inspector’s opinion, 
criterion of the grant. The managers are at liberty to en- 
foree the tone which they prefer, and have full practical 
authority for the In practice, we believe, the 
nasters would attend to the higher branches as muecli as 
they do now, but would also enforce, pri ybably by setting one 
lad to teach another, a real and individual ac quaintance with 
the rudiments. They are the more certain to do this because 
all vagueness has disappeared from the test. It is very eas) 
to talk of testing the tone and whole character of a se shool, but 
it is exceedingly difficult to do it. A father can test it in his 
son’s case, because he can hold a very minute and protracted 
individual examination, but no inspector would dream 
putting himself in the father’s place. He can but apply 
own judgment, which may or may not be warped, and 
which has, as applied to the country schools, notoriousiy 
fuiled in testing acquirements which the inspectors them- 
selves believe to be absolutely essential. ‘he only test 
of this kind applicable to a school is that of general re- 
pute, which could be applied most fittingly by the managers 
who are acquainted with local cireumstances, and the res 
ot the masters’ efforts as exhibited at home. The local clerg 
man generally knows more of his school than any possid 
influence his mast 


purpose. 





inspector, and if he does his duty can 
just as much as the hope of a capitation grant. Mr. Davies 
tears the standard of education may be lowered, but we believe 
entirely without reason. The standard of education is not fixed 
by the mode of calculating the masters’ pay, but by 

The scholars or their parents 
New Code ensures 
cipher, they Will 


social advantage of education. 
want to get up in the world, -_ as the 
that they shall be taught to read, write, and 
soon force the master to shtond | to their higher requirements. 
All that the Code does in this matter is to provide that in 
the very limited time at the disposal of the poor, they shall 
not be deprived of that one kind of education upon wh 
they can build for themselves. Government, instead of pay- 
ing by the height of the 
foundation. 
We say the discussion has increased the determinati 

tl ie friends of the new system, for it has brought into full re 

ef the evil which attends eve ry form of subvention. The 
otha argue as if the end of the national grant were to 


house, pays by the security of 


n ot 
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instead of teaching the peopte of England. Their| insurrection set 1 Continent in flames, producing small 
tions everywher Madame 
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way be rich, and the scholars pay just as 
venues had n t existed orms so important a@ part 1 st Iles 
. ———— - now pending | re the tr 
Not sii ths after the s n oath-taking, Madame 


THE QUESTION OF HESSE ’ 
rl N - , Ortlep retu to Cassel. Her arrival was signalized by 








A ERMAN “questions” are, on the whole, decidedly | the fresh activity of the police, the fil of all the 
u sop rifie. They res »mble nothing so much as a g00U | and the sus nsic 1 of the 7 uws which protected the liberty of 
Chancery sult, carr! ‘d through half a ce tury, su yport- the press Th ccit it thereupon rose to such an ig t 
.7 generations of lawyers, and ending an an expensive come | { sat the Elector ; ‘ore bevan to fear the loss of his 
promise. For more han thirty vears the Eur ypean public | erown, and, to sec . it, admitted a co-1 it, in the person 
ave been entertained, in a lugubrious sort of way, Dy the) of his eldest so Madame Ortlep also v luced to retire 
gshleswig-Holstein question, which, so far from showing any | 4 little into the background; but only to make room for 
siens of a coming solut 1, 8 is, ON The ¢ t , to grow | an er lad ore litv. but nearls an ont ble: ite 


re portentous with e 


mort 





ling of certain para 
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break open a cash-box, when the owner remarked upon tie | 


illegality and unpatriotic nature of the proceedings, and the 
man remarked, with tears in his eves, that it grieved him 
much, but he must do his duty. 


He could not succeed, 


however, in forcing the padlock, and the tax-collector was | 


by pawning some golden articl 


satisfy his demand with the proceeds.” So far the 
as regards Hesse itself. And now we 


or rather European aspect of the 


obliged to content himself 
and to 
“ Question of Hesse,” 
come to the German, 
affair. 

The wretched Electoral despotism, everybody feels, cannot 
endure much longer. 
at Berlin. Morganatic Madame Gertrude is near upon | 
seventy, and though her nine electoral bairns may get the 
scrip and the diamonds, they will not obtain any share ot 
political rights. The heir to the throne is a certain Landgraf | 
Frederic of Hesse, married, in first nuptials, to a sister of 


% 


This they know at Vienna as well as} 


ae 
| ‘The first great practical difficul lty in the simplification o 
| the transfer of land is that the owners, as a body, will not 
le msent to part with the advantages afforded them by the 
| existing system. If they were willing that land, like stock 
should stand in the names of trustees, and that ‘the persons 
| beneficially interested should, in case of an unautharized sale 
have no lien on the estate, but only a personal reme dy against 
| the trustees, a simple system of registration would not be 
difficult to devise. But the fact is, that the great landowners 
desire not so much to facilitate as to hamper the transfer of 
land. The loss of a farm is to them like the loss of a child, 
The rule, that all persons interested in an estate have stil] 
claim on it, even after it has passed into the hands of al 
| fide purchaser, renders its fraudulent alienation impossi 


td 





le 


‘}and this is precisely what constitutes its merit as an invest. 


ment intheir eyes. This security is an incalculable advan. 


‘| tage, cheaply purchased at the cost of an occasional lawyer's 


Czar Alexander, and in a second union, still existing, to a} bill,—not so very heavy a tax after all on great estates. “ The 


daughter of Prince Charles of Prussia. This Landgraf 
Frederic has likewise some claims upon the crown of Den- 
mark—of prospective vacancy tlirough another “ morganatic”’ 
alliance—and his accession to the Electorate is, therefore, 
rather doubtful. Moreover, Prussia possesses an ancient title 
to Hesse, in form of 2 family pact, called an erbverbriiderung 
or “ heritage-alliance,’’ made in 1457, and renewed in 1614. 
Consequently, Prussia takes a great interest in Hesse, and for | 
very good reasons. But Austria, too, hasan interest. Madame | 
Gertrude and the Elector, as already mentioned, have put 
themselves under the especial protection of the Cabinet of 
Vienna; and the de facto interest thus created has been 
evinced already once, in 1852, by the occupation of Hesse 
by Austrian troops. At present the Austrian troops are 
whispered of again, as having been solicited 1 by his Ele ‘toral 
Highness to assist in breaking open the mone y-chests of his 
loving subjects. The game, as will be seen, is getting 
desperate, and there is no time to lose. So, too, thinks 
Count Bernstorff, who has been —s off this week his 
political fireworks at Berlin. The Prussian (¢ ve ‘Ts, we 
are informed, in their sitting of the 16th inst., voted, by 241 | 
against 58, in favour of a resol itior 1 reque sting the Govern- 
ment to interfere in Hesse, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the Constitution of 1831. During the debate, which ex- 
tended: over two days, the Minister of Foreign Aifairs made 
a significant remark : “ I can appeal,” said Count Bernstorff, 
“ to the contidence of the Chaml 


ber. The Government will 
not neglect anything to obtain the object in view.’ There 
was loud applause on all sides, for everybody tacitly under- 
stood what the phrase meant. 

It was a remark made by a statesman of Vienna, some 
twenty years ago, that Austria and Prussia had begun a 
struggle for supremacy in the eighteenth century which had 
to be finished in the nineteenth. All signs of « coming things 
tell that the hour for the battle is drawing nigh. The ery 
for unity is loud in Germany ; even more vehement than the 
cry for liberty; and few doubt that to achieve the former 
either Austria or Prussia must be subdued, so as to leave 
the decided guidance of the nation 
the Piedmont of Germany, and the votes of all the Liberals 
in the country are in her favour. The only doubt is whe- 
ther King William I. can become a Victor Emanuel, and 
Count Bernstorff a Cavour. Speeulati on will not have to 
wait long for an answer, now that German affairs have come 
to a partial crisis in the dreaded “ Question of Hesse.” 


o one state. Prussia is 


TITLES TO LANDED ESTATES BILL. 
HE single measure promised by the Queen’s Speech is 
now on its way to a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords. Whether the Chancellor's spirits were damped by 
the emptiness of the | 


benches which he adc lressed, or 
whether he was influenced by a 

those grim critics, the Law Lords, 
explained the provisions of his measure w: as marked by less 
than his wonted confidence of manner. The principle of | 
the bill extorted a reluctant approbation from Lord St. | 
Leonards; while two other learned Peers instantly pulled | 
two bills apiece out of their pockets, so that the Chancellor’s 1) 
bantling will have to struggle for the right of primog reniture 
with no less than four con ipetitors. Lord Westbury will | 
have met with a fair measure of success, if he can preserve the 
identity of his scheme, by suffering its details to be moulded 
to their liking by the other members of the Committee. | 
What matter ‘that the hands be made to look like the hands | 
of Esau, so that the bill still speak with the voice of 

Jacob ? 


ee | 
polite desire to conciliate 





the speech in whieh he 


| for whose needs the 


| sarily bring to 


| part of the seller, he will lose his purchase as well as his 


land,” says the squire, “ cannot run away ;” and while the 
land remains, the fortune of the house is secure. All this 
large class, by habit timid and averse to change, and 
have besides little to gain from any measure 
have been wisely disarmed by rendering the provisions of the 
bill altogether permissive. T he great fi umilies, and the wealthy 
man who is at peace in his possessions, will be able to go 
on in the old way, 3, the citizenin 


i) 


of this sort, 





white the small landowners 
search of a site for his villa, the builder, and the land-jobber, 
bill is really intended, can avail them- 
selves of the boon it offers. Besides, experience will neces- 
ight defects in the working of any scheme, 
howe vere are fully planned, which effects so entire a change 
in the mode of dealing with titles, and it is well on every 
account that the first experiment should be made on a small 
seale, and on voluntary patients. It will not be hard, here. 


lafter, to extend the system when it has already been per. 
| fected. 


It must not, however, be concluded that because the class 

} ~31} —_.. } - , | 7a) 4 ] h; an 
who will avail themselves of the provisions of the bill is 
limited, it is therefore unimporta nt. The first desire of 
every thriving Englishman is to live in a house of his own; 
the first desire of every cottager is to buy the cottage in 
which he lives; and it is on such persons that the existing 


system falls with all its weight. As soon as the flourishing 


| ; : 
| erocer of some country town has saved a few hundreds, he 


begins to spend his leisure in examining every suburban 
villa, or plot of ground suitable for one, which comes into 
the market in his “neighbour! 1ood. At last, after the labour 

of fastidious months, he succeeds in finding what satisfies 
not only his own requirements, but, what is far more im- 
portant, those of his wife and daughters ; and then, good 
easy man, imagining his mega to be at an end, he signs 
the contract for the pure! hase. A day or two after comes a 
mass of papers purporting to be the abstract of the seller's 
title, and, after turning them over for some half hourina 
state of hopeless perplexity, he resorts for aid and comfort 
to his attorney. Then the game begins. The abstract is 
examined with the original deeds to see that it correctly 
represents their contents. Then objections are taken to the 
title. There are answers and counter-requisitions. At last 
there is but one difficulty remaining. 1t is something ot 
this kind. Forty years ago a Mr. Brown sold the property 
toa Mr. Smith, and there is no receipt for the pure! hase- 
money indorsed on the deed of conveyance. The buyer 3s 


| solemnly consulted as to whether he will consent to waive 


the irregularity, and so, after much bewilderment and six 
months’ delay, when his secret soul sickens at the very sight 
of the land whith once gave him so much pleasure, he is pet 
mitted to pay his money and take possession. At Christmas 
he receives his lawyer’s bill, and finds that he has a good 
rent to pay in that shape for the first year of his proprietor- 
ship. But the evil does not end here. Whenever the pro- 
perty is resold, all this trouble and expense must be repe ated 
for ever, and this amounts to a tax on the transfer of land, ot 
which those only who have endured it know all the weight. 
And it is obvious, too, that after all the purchase is not 


}secure. If his legal advisers have fallen into any error 0! 


law, or if their vigil: ance has been eluded by fr: aud on the 


money, and suffer the very evils to guard against which 
| patience Las been exhausted and his ‘substance spent. = 

With both these evils the bill of the Lord Chancellor 
boldly grapples. The remedy which it proposes is a registt) 
of titles, divided into two parts, one for guaranteed the 
| other for unguaranteed titles. Before a title i m placed on 
I the re egistry, it will be submitted to the sogiateer, who wl 
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be assisted by competent officials, and in ease of difficulty 
will be able to invoke ry aid of the Court of (¢ ‘hancery. 
The title once ascertained to be marketable and duly regis- 
d, every purchaser thenceforth will obtain a statute ory 
right, and be absolved from the duty of examining the pre- 
yioug dealings with the property. The not very probable 
ease of a blunde ron the part of the registrar, notwithstand- 
ing all the preeé autions which the bill compe 1s him to take, 
will be met by the 8 pee of a moderate tax on every 
person availing himself of the register, which will form a 
kind of assurance fund, from which the injured claimant 
will be indemnified, Th register, for 
unguarantee xd titles, is intended for pe rsuus W ho are not dis- 
aad to incur the ex pense of submitti ng their title to the 
registrar. In such cases, the owner will be registered on 
the production of the deed or will under which he takes ; 
and, as all subsequent dealings with the property will appear 
on the register, he will, by the operation of time, obtain the 
same security which the registrar’s certificate would have 


tere 


ie other division of the 


given him at once. 

So far, however, the scheme only does for purchasers in 
this country what the Incumbered Estates Court has long 
done for purchasers in Ireland. But Lord Westbury’s am- 
bition does not stop here. le proposes to enable each 
successive purchaser to obtain a statutory title. This is 
to be effected by the opening of two additional registers, 
one of mortgages and othe r incumbrances, and another in 
which will be recorded the result of all deeds affecting the 
beneficial ownership of the property subsequent to the first 
registration. If the language of any or will should be 
of doubtful a the record may be made up in the 
instrument. It seems hard to see how 


r deed 


very words of the 
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| 


this can be adh vented from degenerating into a registration | 
' 
of deeds, on the disadvantages of which all parties seem at 


last to be agreed. But, indeed, this portion of the measure 
is surrounded by practical difficulties. If the purchaser 
gaius an indefeasible tiile, still, at any fresh dealing with | 
the property, the registrar must institute a fresh exan ina 
tion. The equitable title, at all events from the date of the 
seller's acquisition of the property, must be investigated 
anew, and the cost of this, though less than the expense 
incurred under the existing system, cannot be otherwise than 
considerable. The feasibility of this part of the scheme 
depends on the details of the measure, and it would be waste 
of time to discuss details which have yet to undergo the 
ordeal of a Select Committee, and the criticism of six legal 
magnates, who are, if not hostile, at least jealous critics. A 
greater measure of success is to be hope xd for the bill than 
can, perhaps, at present be anticipated for it; but it is at all 
events desirable that it should not be prematurely aban- 
doned. If the boon it offers is confined to a comparatively 
limited class, it is nevertheless not inconsiderable. The 
substitution of a short certificate for the mass of illegible 
and incomprehensible parclhiments in which the evidence of 
atitle is at present rather hidden than preserved, will be 
itself the death-blow of the cumbrous assurances now in use. 
The registered owner, — is also the possessor of the ag 
beneficial interest in his land, will be able to deal with i 

as readily and inexpensively as if it were stock. With a 
a system once actually at work, conveyancing, as it exists at 
present, is unavoidably doomed. To obtain such results as 
these is worth an effort, and the one Government measure 
of the Session can scarcely be abandoned without disgrace. 
Open party opposition the Chancellor has not to dread, and 
with more insidious enemies he is compete nt to deal; but 
the position re quires a conciliatory bearing, moderation, and 
firmness—qualities which in this case, as always, will 
mand success. 
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redulity are far to seek, 


BOURBONS. 
We thought we 


but an opponent far more redoubtable 


THE 


limits of 


NATI 
NHE human ¢ 

had done with 
than Zadkiel has now taken up the 


iblish his unan 


astro] zy, 


ms ls, and challe nges us by 
swerable facts. He 


hifulman, who can 


our reputation for candour to 
sends his name, is obviously an educated, thoug 

argue temperately, and in excellent English, an 
logy to be an exact science. We regret that we 
his letter, but unlike the majority of ty intellects, 
lieve, or affect to believe in astrology, he att 
of evidence, and his “proofs” are curious enough 


1 he belicves astro- 
have no room for 


crotch who be- 





empts to produce a body 


to deserve quo- 
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Certainly, when, as in the ease of Prince Albert, the hour of birth 
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1our of the Queen’s birth is, however, known, 
writes G., Zadkie | predic tod both “ domestic 
and “danger of war” to her Majesty in December and 
January last, verified. They were not very 
likely to err, for the English temple of Janus is very seldom indeed 


his warning. The | 
and consequently, 
trouble ” 
which predictions were 
a time, and rumours of war never cease; while 
the Qucen is a relative of two-thirds of the 
mourning for the time the 
black. ‘This, however, is 
The body of evidence on which G. firmly relies, is the 


t for a month at 
is to domestic calamity, 
princes of Europe, and if the court wore 
middle class do it would never be out of 
by the way. 
of the later Bourbons. His assertion is, that 
of a man’s career is indicated by the position of 


and he illustrates that position thus : 


astrological history 


the general course 


the stars at his birth, 
“Tn astrolo 


4 pom significators of 


gy, the sun and the meridian are considered the prin- 
is consequently an indication of 
Mars, Uranus) are found 
either approaching or opposite to the meridian, or in conjunction 
%¢ to the sun. Evil aspects are distances in the 
(1 could not explain this latter technicality 
135, or 180 degrees, respectively de- 
sesquiquadrate, or opposition aspect. 


fortune ; it 
} } 


calamity when the evil planets (Saturn, 


with or evil asz 
*the world’ 


wram) of 9, 45 


zodiac or 
without a di . 
nominated a square, semi 
Planets are also supposed to possess much influence when exactly 
and the affections of the moon are worthy of note. 
The economy of your journal does not permit me to print these horo- 
scopes in full, but 1 give the exact times of birth so that any one who 
will bestow a few hours’ attention on the elementary principles of 
astrology may be enabled to draw them for himself. With the ex- 
Louis Philippe, for which I do not vouch, these 
all derived from official documents, which any one 
et at the British Museum. 

Aug. 23, 1754, 6.24 A.M. 5 
with the sun also afflicting the 


quare, 


rising or setting, 


ception of that of 
times of birth are 


who pleases may 
i 


XVI, 


inspe 
i 


Mars rising, Uranus 


* Louis 


setting, Saturn in 


G ses jul juadrate, 
n, and the latter, thus rendered malefic, in square with the sun 
agai. Marie Antoinette, Nov. 2, 1755, 7.30 r.m.; Uranus approach- 


the meridian in sesquiquadrate with the sun, the moon exactly 





betv Saturn and Mars. Louis XVII., March 7, 1785, 7 y.m.; 
Uranus in square with the sun. Princess Elizabeth (guillotined), 
May 3, 1764, 2 a.m.; Mars culminating Saturn in conjunction with 
the sun. Louis XVIIL, Nov. 17, 1755, 4 a.m.; Mars in conjunc- 
tion with the meridian, Saturn in opposition to both, dut Jupiter 


refore, after all his vicissitudes of fortune, he died upon 
Charles X., Oct. 9, 1757, 7 p.w.; Saturn and Uranus 
meridian, square to Jupiter, Mars in 
opposition to the meridian, no favourable indication of any kind, 
Duk de Bordeaux, Sept. 29, 1820, 2.35 a.m.; Saturn in opposition 
to the sun. Duchess of Parma (his sister), Sept. 21, 1819, 6.35 a.m. ; 
Mars in conjunction with the meridian, Saturn in opposition to the 
sun. Duke of Angouléme, Aug. 6, 3.45 p.mw.; Mars and 
Saturn in conjunction with the meridian, in square with Uranus, and 
all three in semi-square with the sun. Duchess of Angouléme, Dec, 
19, 1778, 11.25 a.m.; Uranus in opposition to both the sun and the 
meridian. Duke de Berri (assassinated), Jan. 24, 1778, 11.15 a.m. ; 
the sun in square and the moon in opposition to Uranus. Louis 
Philippe, Oct. 6, 1773, 9.40 a.m. ; Saturn culminating, afflicting the 
also indications of good fortune. Duke de Nemours, 


rising, th 
the throne. 


In conjunction near the 


1775, 


moon, but 


Oct. 25, 1814, 5 v.w.; Saturn culminating. Prince de Joinville, 
Aug. 14, 1818, 1.40 p.aw.; Mars in conjunction with the meridian, 
Saturn in opposition to both. Duke d’Aumale, Jan, 14, 1822, 
9 p.m.; the sun in square with Saturn, in sesquiquadrate with Mars, 


Duchess d’Aumale, April 26, 1822, 6.15 p.w.; Mars culminating in 


lrate with Ur 


squiqua anus. Duke de Montpensier, July 31, 1824, 
5.40 p.m.; Saturn culminating, but Jupiter in good aspect to the 
veridian, and the fact is, that the duke, having become a Spanish 


c bys marriage, has suffered comparatively little by the late revo- 


priu 


lution. I have not been able to procure the dates of birth of the 
Duke of — and the Queen of the Belgians, but the Princess 
Clenx mtin of Gotha (June 3, 1817, 1.40 a.m.) has not one indica- 
tion of evil in te r horoscope, and she has, accordingly, been entirely 
excmpt from the misfortunes of her family. In the nativity of the 


other hand (Aug. 24, 1838, 2.45 p.m.), the 
malefics at once. I haye only to add that 
he indications of character in these various horoscopes are, to the 
as accurate as the indications of destiny ; 
and thi re by no means the stock figures which, scarcely ever 
authenticated, go the round of On the 
contrary, only four of them have ever been published, and the astro- 
of the rest for the first 
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by all the 


Count de Pari 
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sun is afflicted 


best of my judgment, quite 
il the ot aA 
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the astrological manuals, 


logic il world will now learn the existence 
time. 
that any system of guessing, so much older 


as G. tells us, invented by Chaldean 


Iti isac urious _ 
than Louis XVL., 
res, S hould be approximately correct over so wide a range of great 
names ; but what it is thatG. asks us to believe. First, that 
the gen ais moral responsibility of the Bourbons, as arbiters of their 
anend. If their destiny was fixed from their birth, 
had only to work it out, and the amiable imbecility 
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ven if not 
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own late, 1S at 


ney of course 
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of Louis XVI., the amiable shrewdness of Louis XVIII., and the 
good-natured guile of Louis Philippe, had no influence over their 
career. In other words, the only faith for man is a belief in destiny, 
and that a blind destiny, the most brutalizing of all beliefs; the one 
which has done more to stereotype Asiatics than even the climate, 
which overburdens each generation with the task of keeping up the 
works of the last. With the new faith of course the old immediately 
disappears. ‘There may, indeed, remain a deity who has delegated to 
certain inanimate astronomical bodies the charge of the world, and 
then retired, to watch passively the effect of their combinations, but 
all else of theology disappears. If the rising of Jupiter at the hour 
of a man’s birth can affect his fate, there is an end of the possibility 
of a special providence; prayer is a waste of time; free-will an ab- 
surd claim, and moral training a useless and wearisome imposition 
of fetters on. self-indulgence. The Bourbons are devoting the 
powers of a whole family to the education of the Count de Paris, 
and all, says G., to no purpose. The stars in their courses fight 
against Sisera, and the best thing the heir of two dynasties 
can do is to commit suicide. All philosophical history, and 
more especially psychological history, is a tissue of useless sub- 
tleties. ‘Thinking historians have usually traced the misfortunes 
of the Bourbons—who have been infinitely luckier than the Stuarts, 
the Hohenstauffens, the descendants of Timour, or the race of 
Gustavus Vasa—to their special and well-marked character. They 
have all, since Mazarin spoiled the blood, been men of strong wills 
and singular want of decision—we do not except Louis XIV., 
who was physically a coward, or Louis Philippe, who was brave 
enough, but, with his capital in revolt, dared give no order—with a 
craving for power, and a total inability to use it for any purpose 
not exclusively selfish and personal, with high and marked ability, 
but without cither grace or genius, with the vices of dons vivants, 
but without the geniality usually found in such characters. A 
family like this, which might have ruled in England or Germany 
without a remark, was called to reign over France during a period of 
the highest intellectual stir, that is, was called to reign over a people 
who can only be governed through the imagination, just at the time 
when that imagination was feverishly excited. They failed, and if the 
Comte de Paris belongs in mind to his father’s race, he will fail too, 
even should his house be fortunate enough to have one more chance 
to throw away. All that, according to G., is folly. When the Comte 
de Paris was born, the stars were malefic, and he will fail even should 
France change her mood, and he himself be trained or developed into 
a capable sovereign. Moreover, political misfortunes must almost 
always arise immediately from the hostility of individuals and classes. 
Two of the greatest blows Louis Philippe ever sustained were the 
publication of the Histoire de Dix Ans and the murder of the 
Duchesse de Praslin. Did Saturn influence Louis Blanc to write that 
venomously clever pamphlet, or compel the Duke de Praslin to fall 
in love with a scheming governess? If it did not, what becomes 
of its causative influence, and if it did, what sort of a new deity have 
we got, and what morsel and fragment of worship ought we to offer 
up in reverence to the Rings ? 

We are ashamed of ourselves for treating the question gravely, 
but there is a spirit of credulity—a determined wish to believe the 
impossible,—which all the efforts of thinkers are barely sufli- 
cient to keep down. We laugh at the silly girl who believes that 
a stupid tramp can predict her future from the lines in her hand, 
but of the hundreds who may read G.’s list of Bourbon nativities, 
one half will secretly doubt whether there is not something in a 
science which, if it be a sound one, condemns about a fourth of the 
human race to an ill luck against which energy is powerless and cha- 
racter no safeguard. 


AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

HE publication of two new and delightful Biglow papers from the 
pen of Mr. James Russell Lowell—delightful, though one of 

them does drive hard, and without reason, at recent English policy— 
suggests the question, wherein lies the secret of that grotesque 
American liumour which is the one, and almost the only entirely 
new, literary characteristic of the American genius? It is true that 
Hawthorne, Edgar Poe, and Holmes, who have all attained a certain 
acknowledged level of genius, betray a common characteristic, which 
appears not to be, or not to be intimately, connected with humour : 
—namely, a power and a taste for analyzing minutely what we 
should call combinations of feeling that are unnatural and even ab- 
horrent to nature ; at the very least, uncanny and unwholesome to 
dwell upon. Yet the absence of this horror of confusing certain 
streams of emotion which ought never to be consciously mingled, the 
presence of this almost morbid fascination for unnatural combinations 
of thought and feeling, is a hint as to one of the principal sources 
of that American humour which distinguishes, not these authors only, 
but many other American humorists who never venture into this 
field, and Mr. Lowell, the most distinguished of them, among the 
number. One of the chief qualities in Mr. Lowell’s very happiest 


eae. 
verses is the wonderful ap/oméd, and as we should call it, though j 
a very wrong term, irreverence, with which he ventures to intermiy 
this world and the next. Every one knows the admirable lines iy 
which he ridicules the notion that the Mexican war would have 
had the personal sanction of “ th’ apostles rigged out in their SWalloy. 
tailed coats,” or that other verse, the satiric propriety of Which gaye 
rise, we believe, to a sharp controversy in England : 
“* Ez for war I call it murder, 

There you hev it plain an’ flat, 

I don't want to go no furder 

Than my Testyment fer that : 

God hez said so plump an’ fairly, 

It’s ez long ez it is broad, 

An’ you've got to git up airly 

Ef you want to take in God.” 
Now this is, we conceive, by no means irreverent, though it is yer, 
| familiar; for it is founded neither on the sceptical irony of the Voi, 
tairian school, nor on that lowering vulgarity of thought whieh jp 
Roman Catholic countries betrays the peasants into personal fayj. 
liarities with the Madonna or their patron saints. One characteristi 
of this American humorist, is that he retains in his imagination a full 
sense of the transcendent supernatural force of the Divine will, and 
yet is not afraid to bring man into His presence in all the grotesque 
and petty meanness of his most paltry moods. He is familiar— 
grossly familiar, if you will—but not vulgarizingly familiar; the f 
miliarity is not founded on the lowering of the Divine nature, but op 
the absence of awe, fear, shame, modesty (what we have no word for, 
but what the Greeks called aides), in man. The American keeps the 
sharp sword of the supernatural Word in all its brightness in his 
mind, but instead of bowing his neck before it, like the Jew, he js 
audacious enough to dwell on the smallest and most ludicrous of 
human buffooneries in the closest connexion with it, and this without 
apparently diminishing his profound appreciation of its Divine and 
eternal character. 

And this quality, which is so remarkable in the humour of Mr, 
Lowell, reappears in a multitude of analogous forms on a lower level, 
The higher attitudes of purely human thought and life, instead of keep. 
ing a work of their own and a phraseology to themselves, as they do 
in almost all other national literatures, are mixed up helter-skelter 
with all the commonest operations of the market-place. Direetly 
Mr. Dickens had invented the character of that lawyer’s clerk who 
always addresses his deaf and decrepit parent with the affectionate 
but familiar title, Aged P., the Americans, with instinctive fun, 
adopted the term for the Mother Country, and wrote of England 
under that humorously affectionate and contemptuous formula. This 
expresses exactly what we mean in the American humour, They 
love to recognize and to disregard that halo of traditional sacredness 
which hangs round certain ideas and thoughts, not failing to recog. 
nize this halo—or there would be no humour, but simply coarseness, 
—but recognizing and defying it. We may take one or two examples 
of this in one of Mr. Lowell’s new papers ; for instance : 

“ Th’ older a guv’ment is, the better "t suits, 
New ones hunt folks’s corns out like new boots; 
Change jest for change is like those big hotels, 
Where they shift plates, an’ let ye live on smells.” 

The same idea has often been expressed in England (by Earl Russell 
and others) in terms which do not allude to the undignified subjects of 
suffering toes and disappearing dinner-plates ; but the illustration of 
Mr. Burke’s and Mr. Hallam’s principles by these humbler metaphors 
is of the essence of the American humour. Here is such a picture of 
humiliation as no Englishman could have given : 

Mis’ble as roosters in the rain—heads down an’ tails half~mast. 
Or take the following comment on Mr, Jefferson Davis’s repute as 
a Mississippi financier : 

““ We go it the patriarkle here out o’ all sight an’ hearin’, 

For Jacob warn't a circumstance to Jeff at financierin’ ; 

He never'd thought o’ borryin’ from Esau like all nater, 

An’ then confiscatin’ all debts to sech a small pertater. 

There’s plitickle econ’my, now, combined ‘ith morril beauty, 

Thet sacrifices privit eends (your in’my’s tu) to dooty! 

Wy Jet¥’d ha’ gin him five an’ won his eye-teeth ‘fore he know’d it, 

An’ stid of wastin’ pottage, he'd ha’ eat it up an’ owed it.” 





Again, the American imagination is extraordinarily nimble, ori- 
ginal, and constructive, in conceiving new combinations of the com- 
| monest operations of common life. The rapidity with which new phases 
|of political opinion have been classified by reckless mixtures of all 

kinds of heterogeneous ideas—into “ silver-grey Filmore Whigs,” and 
| the like—has often been noted with a kind of hopeless wonder by 
| the slow-plodding English mind. The same restless fertility in com- 
bination has characterized their mechanical inventiveness, and it is 
} a remarkable characteristic of their humour. With singular fertility 
|and audacity they pile the most incongruous ideas together—all with 
|a certain thread of connexion—till you have a whole quite unique 
in the scarecrow contrasts of its parts; for example, when poor 
Birdofreedom Sawin is tarred and feathered, he is described as 4 
Feejee idol, thus : 

“ The jury sot, an’ quicker’n a flash they hatched me out a livin’ 
Extemp’ry mammoth turkey-chick fer a Feejee Thanksgivin' ;” 
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or this 
York editors : 


combination of thoughts concerning the cowardice of New 


“ Take them editors that’s crowing’ 

Like a cockerel three months’ old ; 

Don’t ketch any on ’em goin’, 

Though they be so blasted bold ; 

Ain't they a prime set o’ fellers, 

’Fore they think on’t they will sprout 

(Like a peach that’s got the yellers), 

With the meanness bustin’ out.” 

This humour is endless in the varieties of shades and classes it 
invents for particular occasions. Mr. Birdofreedom Sawin describes, 
with more power than delicacy, those artificially applied products of 
oviparous animals called “ Reception Eggs.” In the tar and feather 
scene— 

“ They treated me to all their eggs (they kep ’em I should think 

For sech ovations pooty long for they wuz mos’ distinc’) ; 

They starred me thick as the Milky way with indiscrim'nit cherity, 
For wot we call reception eggs air sunthin’ of a rerity; 

Green ones is plentifle enough, skurce worth a nigger’s gethrin’, 
But your dead-ripe one ranges high for treatin’ Nothun brethren.” 

Perhaps the main root of American humour lies in the combina- 
tion of great velocity and profound inconsiderateness in the American 
intellect. To these qualities they owe, both their freedom from 
those limitations of customary taste, which hamper so much not only 
the actual expressions, but the very thoughts of old European 
nations, and those funny combinations which a swift practical intellect 
that has lost the track of all customary ruts of thought snatches 
together after a very short experience of life. The canons of edu- 
cated taste and practical utility in Europe to some extent overrule the 
yery current of our thoughts, so as to blind us to the real analogies 
which exist in common things, but which are comparatively unim- 
portant. A standard of taste implies a long and well-considered 
habit of connecting together certain classes of phenomena, and so 
far, to some extent, excludes other and more grotesque, but less beau- 
tiful, less useful, classifications. A nation brought up under the 
intellectual pressure of such canons of taste and utility is cer- 
tainly less likely than a Yankee to say, in expressing the rest- 
less frenzy of a poet in the act of composition, that he was “a 
threshin’ round like a short-tailed bull in fli-time,” for instance, 
though it is a very expressive comparison. The comparison is 
one that would occur to a swift and keen mind that had observed 
much of animal life, and that cared for nothing but the expressive- 
ness of a superficial analogy; but it is not what one would call a 
result of deep consideration, a comparison which Mr. Gladstone, or 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, or even a scientific man, would select on ac- 
count of the deep moral or physical analogies in the two eases. It 
is not a result of consideration, but of keen, furtive, hasty glances 
at many different phases of life, welded together by a mind quick at 
discerning expressive attitudes at the first blush. The American 
humour is intrinsically the product of a restless, hasty, practical mind, 
not guided by considered rules or standards, but by unconsidered 
first-glance analogies, and accumulating these in quaint and swift 
profusion as it rushes through the various circumstances of a much 
variegated life—here a few grains of deep philosophic wisdom, there 
a shrewd worldly fancy, there again a few straws out of the harvest- 
field; here a tatter of domestic trouble, there some dirt, and here a 
rag of purple,—all that you would find in the intellectual waste-basket 
of a shrewd man’s experience, all the various combinations suggested 
by the mother-wit of a shrewd, impaticnt mind. 


NON OLET. 
HE great cities of England all want money. They cannot be 
taxed much more heavily, and the rise in the value of property 
which has for years passed helped them along has limits which seem 
to be nearly reached. Still they all want improvements, new streefs, 
new quays, new baths, new libraries, and new buildings, and as thes¢ 
are all expensive, they listen eagerly to any prospect for obtaining new 
funds without increasing rates already reluctantly, borne. Mr. Brady, 
therefore, when he asked, on Wednesday, for a Committee to sit on 
the means of deriving revenue from sewage, was certain of little indi- 
vidual opposition. He has a theory that the sewage might be made 
to pay all the rates, and the House, without quoting Vespasian’s 
non olet, still acted upon the emperor’s principle, and agreed cheer- 
fully to see whether stench might not be a taxable quality. The 
inquiry is a most practical one, and we only regret that Mr. Brady 
did not, in the first instance, limit it to London. ‘The practicability 
of the scheme can be tested here on an enormous scale. The sewage 
is now in process of reformation, and practical men are eagerly 
watching for a possible profit to accrue from the collection in one 
spot of the sewage of the metropolis. 

It is well known that Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer to whom the 
Board of Works have entrusted the execution of the main drainage 
of London, has very nearly completed his gigantic contracts, and 
that ina few short months all the sewage of London, north of the 


Thames, beginning with Hampstead, Highgate, Kilburn, and Notting | 


Hill, will be discharged into the Thames through some reservoirs at 
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Barking Creek, a few miles below Bow Bridge and the Isle of Dogs. 
As the work approaches completion, however, the further question 
arises, whether the sewage, when carried down to that point, and 
there emptied into the Thames, will find its w ay down to the sea, 
and lose itself in the blue depths of what A’schylus—not living in 
these days—calls emphatically “the undefiled,” but what we must 
be content more prosaically to term the ocean. And the more fully 
that the subject is considered, the greater, we regret to say, appears 
to be the chance that, owing to the tidal action, old Father Thames 
will still hold the greater portion of the fecal matter which he will 
receive at Barking Creek, in solution up and down his river-bed from 
Westminster and Chelsea down to Gravesend. In fact, it appears to 
be the conviction of the persons best capable of forming an opinion, 
that not less than 268,667,090, and not more than 328,884,990 tons 
of diluted sewage, will still be left to seethe up and down the Thames 
under our July sun, and to breed a pestilence in London as soon as 
the proper atmospherical conditions have been attained. It is clear, 
then, that even if the wall has been built which is to shut us out 
from the miasma of our own feecal matter, that wall still lacks the 
coping-stone which shall render it in any sense complete. 

It is clear that, on sanitary grounds alone, Mr. Bazalgette’s plan 
needs a supplement, and one has been already suggested. As at 
present arranged, there are to be formed at Barking two large tanks 
or reservoirs—we shall frighten our readers by telling them that the 
one will be twelve acres and the other seven in extent, with a depth of 
fifteen feet, and that these tanks are to be emptied into the river at 
the evb of every tide. Now, at the lowest possible computation, 
namely, estimating the value of the London sewage at twopence 
per ton, according to this plan we shall be throwing away into the 
river every year no less a sum than 2,220,000/., or some fifteen or 
sixteen shillings per head for every soul in our huge population—a 
sum more than sufficient to pay all the poor-rates, not only of 
London, but of half a dozen other large towns besides. 

Such a gold-mine is worth the working, and Messrs. Hope and 
Napier have already organized a company, and deposited a sum of 
70,0001 as a guarantee of good faith, with the view of obtaining the 
use of this sewage. ‘Their plan is to carry the fecal matter by culverts 
some forty miles further down to the Essex coast, and there to turn 
it to practical account by reclaiming certain waste lands around an 
estuary below the marshes, which lands they believe that they can 
render sufficiently fertile to grow all kinds of grain, though they 
now lie as sterile and barren as the plains of Central Africa. 

The Board of Works adjourned the proposal sine die—it may be 
with very good reason. The projectors may not have offered enough, 
and all Londoners ought to deprecate any scheme which leaves 
the revenue derived from the sewage dependent on the success or 
failure of any private company. A fixe d price to be paid in cash for 
every ton of matter removed is the only reasonable offer, and no 
monopoly of any kind ought, without careful consideration, to be so 
much as entertained. But it is at Barking that the great field for 
experiment will shortly be open, and it is to the possibility of selling 
the London sewage that the attention of Mr. Brady’s Committee 
should first of all be directed, 
dealing with reservoirs so vast, they may succeed anywhere, and our 


If speculators can succeed when 
| 


municipalities may be placed once more in possession of the re- 
sources they need to meet the growing and most expensive demands 


of civilization. 


IMPRESSIONS OF NEW YORK. 
[From Our Srecia, Corresponpent.] 
New I ork, Ke bruary 4. 

Ir was on the brightest of bright winter days that 1 entered New 
York. The sky was blue, with a more than Italian depth of colour, 
and the hot sunlight sparkled brilliantly on the white snow-covered 
roofs. But for this I should at first have had but little sense of 
being ina strange country. Like the traveller of Horace 1 had 
crossed the sea, and like him I found that 1 had changed nothing 
but the sky. Everything around me scemed so like, or rather so 
little unlike, the old country. There were no soldiers or gendarmes 
to receive us on landing ; the passport with which 1, in common 
with most of my fellow-passengers, had provided myself, was un- 
called for; and we left the ship, on our several errands, without a 
question being asked of any of us; and, indeed, up to the hour at 
which 1 write, my passport has been as little inquired after as it 
would be in England. Irish porters seized upon my luggage, as they 
would at the St. Katherine’s-wharfin London. Street newsvendors 
pestered me with second editions of English printed mewspapers ; and 
an old-fashioned hackney-coach carried me to my destination through 
dull English-looking streets, with English names, aud cheated me at 
the end with genuine London exorbitance, 

Of course, avery short experience would teach any one to perceive 
the many startling points of difference which distinguish New York 
from an English city, but still, lam much struck by observing how 
completely and the roughly the English element is here the predomi 
nant one. ‘There is no city in the Union where the foreign popula- 
tion is comparatively so large, or exercises so distinct an influence ; 
but the outward traces of its existence, as visible to a passer-by, are 
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few and far between. All the shop notices, and all the thousands of 


placards which are stuck about everywhere, with an English dis- 
regard of artistic. propriety, are all English, and addressed to 
English customers. Announcenients in shop windows that Jct on 
parle frangais and Hier sprecht man Deutsch are but few, while the 
number of persons you meet in the streets speaking any language 
but English is smaller, I should say, than in London or Liverpool. 
The physiognomy of the population is not English, but it is very 
hard to say why or in what respect it is not so. The difference 
seems to me to be chiefly, that instead of the twenty varieties of feature 
and form you meet with in an English crowd, one English type, and 
one only, the sallow, sharp-featured, straight-haired one, is re- 
produced indefinitely. The coloured population is not numerous 
enough in the streets to give a foreign look to the crowd. The 
number of negroes I have seen about seems barely one in a hundred 
to the white population. At the hotels and in private houses a 
large proportion of the servants are blacks, but in the streets there 
are few of them, and the only signs I have observed of their being a 
class apart are, that I have never yet seen a negro walking with a 
white man, and that on some few of the cars there is a notice, con- 
spicuous by its absence elsewhere, that ‘ Coloured people are allowed 
to ride in these conveyances.” But of this I shall have to write to 
you more at length. 

The second désillusionnement, to use a French word, which 
awaited me in New York was to find so few outward symptoms of the 
great crisis in which the country is involved. I have been before 
now in countries where there was war and revolution, and everywhere 
L have noticed the same fact; but still it is always hard to realize 
(what I suppose to be the simple truth) that, war or peace, order or 
revolution, the daily life of common people experiences but little 


change. Anyhow, there is small trace of excitement about New 
York, An incurious stranger, not given to entcr into conversation 


or to read the newspapers, might, I fancy, live here for some time 
without becoming aware of the fact that the country was in the 
midst of a revolution and a civil war. There are forts being thrown 
up rapidly along the villa-covered banks of Staten Island which com- 
mand the sea entrance through the “ Narrows,” but, of late years, in 
England one has learnt not to associate the construction of expensive 
fortifications with any idea of immediate war. ‘The number of uni- 
forms about the streets is small, about as large as it used to be in 
London before volunteers were heard of. A seore or so of tents are 
pitched upon the snow at the Battery and in the City Park, but 
more apparently for ornament than use. Every now and then at the 
lower end of the Broadway, a recruiting-oflice exhibits large placards 
on which fine young men are tempted by the offer of a hundred dol- 
lars’ bounty and the promise of immediate active service to join the 
Van Buren Light Infantry or the New York “ Mounted” Cavalry, but 
there is no crowding and no excitement about the doors of the re- 
cruiting-oflices, and Barnum’s Museum, which stands right in their 
midst, offers the chief attraction to the passing crowd. 1 have not 
heard a military band since I have been here, and in the shop win- 
dows L have noticed but few pictures of the War, or portraits of the 
war heroes. ‘The newspaper boys, who invade omnibuses and coffee- 
rooms with the most absolute freedom, deafen your ears daily with 
the report of a great victory or a tremendous battle, but the public 





appears to receive their tidings with the most apathetic and deserved 
incredulity, 

If, however, there is little trace of popular excitement, there is as 
little of ANY po} ular d Residents here tell 
me that there is a great falling off in the brightness and gaicty of the 
city since this time last year. ‘To a stranger, it is still one of the 
brightest and most pre sperous-looking of cities it has ever been my 
lot to visit. The port and wharves are crowded with shipping. 


Oe ef . : 
Broadway is daily rendered almost inpassable 


distress, or of hard times. 


by the never-ending 














rows of carts, vans, and carriages. Splendidly equipp l fur-eovered 
sleighs dash past one at every turning, and the pavement is thronged 
with ladies, the richness of whose dresses may sometimes be ques 
tioned as a matter of taste, but, as a matter of faet, en 
to the most uno rvaut of bachelors Gigantic st ‘ig 
built up alor jroadway, { the long endless street venues, 
with their monotonous numerical appellations, which run out towards 
the base of the island triangle on which the city stands, are being 
earried further and further on. ‘The rent of stores has fallen, I h ur, 
in some quarters, nearly fifty per cent.; but 1 believe this fall in 
rents dates from a px 1 far beyond the commencement of the revo 
lution. As yet, you hardly see any notices of houses to Jet, and even 
in the suburbs 1 have not come across any large block of unoccupicd 
houses, such as you always find in the new outskirts of Lond | 
The hotels are fi d the clubs, to a strat r’s eye, app ar flourish 
ing. Without entering on the curreney qu stion, it Is enough to 
state that the suspension of spec payments scems to have produced 
no effect, hitherto, the retail transactions with which a traveller 
has to do. ‘The five-dol treasury note re received readily at par, 
ni the sole ¢ | hear from shopkeepers is about the difliculty 
of gettin ( Lhe only beggars L have met with are 
Irish children, and even of them perhaps not a couple a day. How 


far all this apparent pre 


rity Is real or lasting is of course a diffi- 





cult questi Mys acquaintances deny its existence, or, 
more strictly speaking, assert that it is only of short-lived duration 
According them, New York is living partly on the spasmodic and 
unproductive expausion given to trade by the vast war expenditure, 
partly on the ec fits past prosperity. That for the time being, 
be the cause wi vy, there 1S ho appearance ¢ f gent ral custress 


at New York is, however, a fact on which I can entertain no doubt. 
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dently. The pocket-revolvers and bowie-knives and sword 

with which I was urged at home to provide myself, and did not Would 
be almost as useful, or as useless, here, as they would prove fo Pall 
Mall or Piccadilly. ‘There is an air of order and security about i 
city which I never saw equalled out of England ; while the fae that 
everybody you meet is comfortably dressed, gives no indication of 
the existence of those “ dangerous classes” which always strikg the 
eye of a foreigner in England. Speaking for myself, too, L can tryly 
say that in every store, or bar, or conveyance I have yet been int; ] 
have been treated, as an Englishman, with what scemed to me yp, 
usual civility. The feeling against England as a country, as a. 
pressed both in the press and in society, is painfully bitter, or rather 
reproachful ; but towards the “ individual Britisher”’ the popular 
feeling appears decidedly friendly. An English friend of mine, who 
from his connexions with the Southern leaders is notoriously a mal. 
content, confesses to me that he has never experienced any social 
annoyance or molestation on account of his sentiments, though, a. 
turally enough, the divergence of his views from the popular Opinion 
of New York has very much curtailed the circle of his acquaintance 
It is only, [ am assured, amongst the low Irish population that the 
fact of English nationality might expose one to personal annoyance. 

I see less excitement out of doors about the war than I expected, 
On the other hand, I hear enough of it in-doors. It is the one sole 
subject of conversation, though there is less heat about the discussions 
than might be supposed, probably from the fact that on the general 
issue popular opinion in New York is almost unanimous. On ques. 
tions of detail, the opinions I hear are too contradictory, et my 
means of personal observation have as yet been too limited, tg 
enable me to speak positively, but on certain broad conclusions there 
is little difference of opinion. In the first place, for some weeks to 
come there can be no general movement of the Potomac army, from 
the simple fact that the roads in Virginia are now impassable ; 
and, secondly, as the unhealthy season commences in the South by 
the middle of May, a final attempt to invade the South must be 
made the moment the roads become passable. Within ninety days, 
so I hear on all sides, the question of invasion must be settled one 
way or other. There is also a general conviction that the only way 
to avoid a European intervention is to occupy the Southern scaport 
towns, and it is on this account, not for its actual influence upon the 
campaign, that so much importance is attached to the success of Burn. 
side’s expedition. It is a curious instance, by the way, of the extent 
to which the Secession leaders are able to control the Southern press, 
that, though Cape Hatteras is not more than 500 miles, as the crow 
flies, from New York, it was not until seventeen days after the sail- 
ing of Burnside’s fleet that any tidings whatever of its move. 
ments were received at New York, though the fact of its arrival at 
Cape Hatteras must haye been known over the South for upwards of 
ten days before. 

With regard to the abolition of slavery, it seems to me to be still 
popularly regarded as a possible eventuality rather than a probability, 
as, in fact, a last resource to be adopted if all 
the subjugation ofthe South; but not till then. Finally, in all conver 
sations that I am present at, there are two assumptions which seem 
to be held, instinctively rather than on any definite reasons. The 
first is, that the Union must and will ultimately be restored somchow 
or other; the second is, that the present system of government in 
the United States has received a death-blow. ‘ Whatever else hap- 
pens,” said an American to me, “there is one comfort, and that is, 
that the nation has got rid of the delusion that one man is as good 


as another, and better too !”’—Yours, &c., 
AN EnGuisu TRavELLer, 








other measures fail for 








THE REVISED CODE :—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR). 
Srr,—The defenders of the Revised Code are endeavouring to per: 
suade the public that the contest is between interested cupidity on 
> and ti ey ¢ 
tion ot it p! 


the one side, and sound statesmans} Ip on the other 
| roduce enough evidence lo make such a descri wusibie, 
The threatened abstraction of forth loud eries of 
complaint from those who think they will suffer; and it is easy to 
egnfound all the opposition to the proposed change with these out 

to the New 


ithout any leat 


. : 
money has called 


cries. But there are many who feel 
Code, on grounds of reason ani | 


the strongest dislike 


iblic CApe Lien Vv, W 





of personal loss. If you will low me, Ll will brie fly state their 
case. 

That, the elever’specch of Mr. Lowe is to be recciyed with sus 
picion, is proved by one fact alone, Having made it one of 
strongest points that the new system would bring the Edu 
Grant more completely under the control of Parliament, Mr. L 
was naturally asked by Mr. Disraeli why he had been so ine 
as to force a revolution in the educational department upon t! 
country whilst Parliament was not sitting ? He answered that he 
had not done so, because the first eraminatic under thi new syst 


would not have taken place ull after the middle of 
But this is as if a campaign was held to begin when the de 
battle is fought. The examination was to be preceded by a year ol 
entirely new conditions in the management of schools. And these 
new conditions were suddenly imposed upon every school under 
inspection in the country by an act of despotism which could hardly 
be matched in the most autocratic empire. 

A correspondent of the 7imes says that noth 
and logical than the reasoning of Mr. Lowe 
certainly powerful whilst he was exposing the defects of the present 
system. One of the most real and practical of these defects 1s, that 





ing can be more close 


tlis arguments were 





nm ' 4 “ r } . 
lhere is one other point on which I can now speak pretty confi- 


it has not been found feasible to give aid to small country schools 
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The supporters of these schools may reasonably complain that they 
' taxed towards an education grant without receiving benefit from 


uy appreciable degree under the Revised Code, and accordingly the 
Revised Code has received no considerable support even from the 
enemest of those schools, who may be supposed to know their own 
: The truth is, Mr. Lowe’s speech would have been much 
had been simply a proposal to 
nothing in 





rests. “. - . 
e logical if the second part of i 
» away the whole educational department, and to pu 


, 


+e place. Mr. Lowe was quite conscious that his new scheme did 
+ remedy the defects he had pointed out. “If we were logical,” 


2 


at once to the substantial change, upon 


tre not, we should do so and so. 





pleasantly said, “‘ which we 
as well, therefore, to come 
ich the whole controversy turns. 

(his is, whether the old system of 
ore reasonable and advantageous. 

wrding to Mr. Lowe, has failed. The plan 
ichers 





Inspection, or tint 
The present system, acc 
as been to supply educated t and to pay young apprentice- 
wchers, according to the number of children in a school. The ques- 
tion whether the payments should be made depended on examinations 





schools by highly 
The chil 
and the ennniry hs 

and the country has veen 


of the payees, and on yearly inspections of the 
qualified inspectors. ‘This plan is said to have failed. 
it turns out, have not been taught, 
defrauded of the money spent on their instruction. Now this stat 
reat depends solely on a gross exaggeration of the Report of th 
Roval Commission. That Report says nothing approaching to it 
And it is contradicted by two facts with which Mr. Lowe att 
1. The Inspectors, all of them men of unquestioned com- 
» reported on the whole most favourably of 
This must be, says Mr. Lowe, 
- whole.” 
rood 


the school ts satistactory,. 





iren, 


inpted 
to deal. 
petency and honour, | 
the working of the present system. 
heeause they have looked to a school 
merry with their habit of 
vails, and that in various other respects 
If they had reported the attainments of A, B, and C, the children 
ia the school, individu lly, their iccount of the instruction given might 
have proved less satisfactory. 2. The clergy and other m 

who ought to know best, seem to be satisfied with 
the present system. Mr. Lowe avoids the false and coarse 
of the Times. He knows better than that the clergy have any per 
sonal interest, apart from the public benefit, in the present system 





as a He Maancs 
“ 


reporting that “a moral tone” 











He confesses, what all commissioners and inspectors have reported, 
that the clergy make sacrifices of time and m yey in the support and 
management of the ir schools beyond What co ld he reasonably ce 
sanded or looked for from them. How then does he explain th 

satisfaction with the working of their schools? He says it is an 


amusing anomaly, and so he leaves it. 


But as a matter of fact, these schools are not likely to benefit to | can read, write, and cipher up to a given standard, | 


pre- | 


[t is impossible to urge too strongly on public attention the | 


nature of the aid now given by the State to schools. It hi 
an indirect tendency to increase the quantity of education—t 
the number of schools and of children attending them. Be 
farthing of the public money can be touched, the promoters of the 
school must raise funds which would more than support an inferior 
school; so absurd is it to talk of the managers having gorged the 
public money without doing anything for it, and of the threatened 
change being a deserved chastisement for their greedy negligencé 

The reason why the more wealthy neighbourhoods pre fit more than 
the poorest by the educational grant is simply, that they contribute 
more money of their own. I can easily illustrate these facts from 
my own experience. I have had a very populous parish, with one 
f eflicieney, and therefor 


set of sch 01s supp ried ina hieh State ol ¢ 
I have established 


t afford to 


would cost us more to get it than it does to 


receiving considerable aid from the Government. 
an humbler school in anot 
ask Government aid. It 
do without it. If the grant were withdrawn altogether fro 
other school, we should still be spending enough of our own upon it 
to keep an inferior kind 


therefore, is given t 


For this we canna 


ner locality. 


n the 


ol school going. The assistance of the State : 
yards Improving the quality of the educational 
appliances, and ¢ specially of the teaching staff. 

may say further, that I have no fear that we should receive /ess 
u ider the Revised Cock We the 
school just as unable to obtain aid, the other receiving almost as much, 
certainly not less, Why, then, 
that the Re vised Cod 


should remain as we are Nuinyvic 


perhaps more, 


should we complain ? 


Because we believe would iéacrease t/ in 
quality of the old, h iping most liberally those who can best do 
without it, and pinching those who have greater difficulties to con 


nd with ; and, much we, because I believe that the old method 


tt imspection, which Mr. Lowe laughs at as Platonic, is infinitely 
lairer \ rat 
fairer, more rational, and more advantageous in the influence 


exerts on education, than that which he would substitute for it 

If the inspector can be trusted, 
] know someth ng ot the 
know that 


which method is to be preferred 
examimation of the 
every sensible examiner, whilst he of course exa 

individuals—as the inspectors of the poor schools have always don 
the ‘ 


} 


of a school is 


aways lays great stress upon characteristics OL the school as a 
whole. And this view 


4s in the case of the p 





even more important, where 


wr, the attendance is uncertain and irregular. 


Given a good scho 1, eve ry child that enters it, even tor thre iO is, | 


mmon sense would s 





derives benefit from it. C 





to judge of a school by such characteristics as can safely be 
cdicte l of lb aS a wi le Every cl reyman, [a ol ul ( b , 
would value his schoolmaster chiefly according to his suecess 
proving the school as a whole. What ver means or element iy 


used for this result is to b 
music; it may be the 
special care best 
are to look up. 


prized, 
nhiai cncouragement ol 


It may be the study 


t } ' 


ge games ; it may be the 


wed upon the elder children to whom th 


VLUCTS 


But now, unless Parliament interferes, all these qualities are to 
be ridiculed. The State only wants to know whether A, B, and C 
ask of such 

persons as the readers of the Spectator, is such a change one for the 
better? Practically, according to the judgment of competent per- 
sons, the new system will work very awkwardly and unevenly. 
There wil too much will depend on the 
good and reniality of the master and the 
mistress will be seduced into a dull and oppressive hammering of 
the elements into the poor children; much of the cheerfulness and 
growing out of the looking to higher aims, will evaporate from 
The injury will work slowly and almost imperceptibly ; 
broader and more liberal aims by the State, 





will be constant complaints ; 


sense inspectors, the 


spirit, 
the school. 
but the open rejection of 
1e cynical aud systematic inculcation of mechanical notions of 
without a debasing influence 


and | 
jucation amongst the poor, c 


unot be 
population. 
1 your obedient servant, 


J. L 


upon tne general Character ol th 





. Davies 


Fine Arts. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Seconp Notice. 
PovERTY in ¢ e of subject, aud a tendency to follow in the foot 
steps of others, are the chief characteristics of most of the figure 


reviewed After all the fun that has been made about 
subjects of painters, there is still a gentleman hardy 
* Alfred the Great suffering the Cakes to burn,” 
and exhibit it in Pall Mall, in 1862! 
le of popular artists will be found in Mr. G, Smith’s “ 


pieces nol yel 
the stock j 
ough to paint 
Instances of too closely copying 
e sty Leisure 
* in which the disposition of the figures is based a little too 


evidently on Mr. Mulready’s “8 


yminet.” Another of Mr. Mulready’s 
pictures has found an imitator in the person of Mr. J. Hardy, Jun., 
who, in “ Bob Cherry,” has represented a boy shooting cherries into 
his father’s mouth, in the same way that the young butcher is doing 


the famous “ Butt.’ Mr. M. Claxton, who is 
contributes a vulgar reproduction 


Wilh his 


‘Onlpan On in 
surely old ¢ nough to Know bett F.. 
f Mr. Frith’s “ Sherry,” or “ Did you ring, Sir?” which he entitles 
rhe Chamber Maid—Hot Water for No. 1.” We have already had 


such subjects, but when, as in the present 


ore Than enough ol Case, 


wwe neither piquancy nor good workmanship to recommend 

lem, they b e insufferable. Lastly, we have a par dy of Mr 
tl 1an Hunt’s “ Awakened Consci nee,”’ by Mr. A. Weigail, “ How 
in Heiress was Lost.”’ There is the young lady, the larg: -whiskered 
* swell,” and the ino, and a similar arrangement of furniture. The 
ven nan has i 1 as » over the young lady’s performance, 
istead of ig “awakened” thereby to a superior sense of he: 
accomplishments: hence the tith It is needless to say that the 
execution of this Work Is not quite up to that ol the brilliant original 


It is pleasant to turn from these feeblenesses and note the marked 
improvement visible in the works of Mr. Nicol, a painter who has 
the power to think for himsell His humour is as genuine as of 


um—witness “ Tl 


pathetic 
Empty 


yore, but it is more refined, and less forced. can be 


too, now and then, as all true humorists « 


| Frock,” where a vounge Irishwoman Is mourning over a littl 
jgarment, a relic of her lost infant; though the story might 
jhave been told more plainly by the introduction of a cradle 
- : : 


some 


Whisper a 


sharp things his 


represents a loutish shepherd, sulking at 
coquettish sweetheart has been uttering; he 


; t 


nds pu ling’ Sole leaves to pieces while she 1s Coyty eal! hy him 
back again to her side. Lhe « xpressions In both faces are admirably 
and better than 


will be found in 


ortrayed, and the colour in both pictures is clearer 


1 previous works. Another pair of rustic iovers 
“The Tif,’ by Mr. T. P. Hall, but the tre 
is relined in Mr. Nicol’s Work. 


, 
i pair of boots, and, whistling with assumed indifference, 


utment is as h ypelessly 
A stable-boy is cleaning 


turns his 


vuigar as it 








back on his inamorata, a very repulsive-looking girl, in a flaming 
rrange-coloured dress In this and in “The Connoisseur,” a repe- 
tition of t id of Mr. Hall’s picture in the Winter Exhibition, 
there is not a particle of genuine humour nor of satisfactory paint- 
ing. “Caught,” by Mr. G. A. Holmes, has some fun of a rude and 


yus kind A lad, wedged between the palings of an orchard 


poster 


}he has been robbing, and from which he tries in vain to « scape, being 


a Savage dog, 


wiile the de spoiled larmer Is seen 








bu ng along, cu 1 in hand, to inflict sumo ary justice on the 
fender. Mr. Rossiter contributes thre iictures, the best of which, 
Beauty and t Beast,” a mother and her six-months-old firstborn 
playing w 1 rough terrier, though hung in an obscure corner, will 
not tail to secure admure ~ sn oniy one of the most forcible 
of the a s works, but the action of the dog as he shyly turns 
i s id has been well caught. “ Baby,” by Mr. Houghton, is 
nother incid f iiddle-class domestic life, painted with deli 
cate plavi | wing a good feeling for colour Che furni- 
i ind a t ul rendered with truth and finish, without 
ytruding » forcibly the spectator’s attention. In 

the g cab tind the young lady and her baby 
we ( set ( lexion of thie pamter at work On this pre tty group. 
Ba i¢ | must be ditlicult creatures to pa nt The two 
vorks } tioned ar yore successful in this respect than most, 
bul ther plenty i nees of failure at this as at every 
oth exhibition, and if a re than ordinarily conspicuous 1In- 
stat I I wm were needed, it might be 
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occupies on the line, serve but to render th rt-comir of | place, ( conve werful im 1 of 

drawing and painting frightfully apparent. The directors of | and dep 1 Phe sky is ] ly good | the tr 

the British Institution delight to hide away some of their choicest | of deli ion in the foregr | foliag ud not be over} 

treasures in odd nooks and corners with a tr e magnie ~ tiveness | Mr. Dillon’s picture is painted 2 warmer key ; the glowing pay 

and ignorance of their value; the placing of Mr. J D. atson’s the wing sun glance on two gigantic Memnon fj 

* Pictures in the Fire” in so low a posi tion th t it cannot | udied | sl : musi , : sing lve 

without incurring c ns siderable personal discomfort, is a case nt ot ized ie act of ploughing 

There i is no more delicate piece of painting th th n i | of inv y 

gallery ; the colour is } pure yet quiet, and every texture, fr n th ju \ * November M y | 

rough- cast wall behind the watchful, sensitive head of ofa om seene, which, dull as it may appear to ordinary eyes 

the silky coat of the cat which sleeps at her feet, has be } ht ff iterest when interpreted by a hand and mind sus 

with most patient and loving care; yet great as its techni | hod ‘influ nees. Mr. J. Danby’s “ House of Lords f \I 

merits, the painter has not forgotten to imbue this | icure w h | bank” is not so sueeessfu There is a want of 

the higher elements of sentiment and ex; " ssi0} Close to this is aj{the building, and f sons will reeog 

work of different character, a gem by Mr. Hopley, which esca; d| ured mass to t | { " of Thames | - 

observation on my first visit, but may be b iefly alluded to now. In | wer the most f é 3 . 2 iu 

“The Approach of the Muse” we are introduced to Shakspe re un-| this view is e Old M \ g , Mr. W.J.R 

easily reclining by the sea-shore. and pointing with his forefinger te ew to Exhibition catalognes ‘ | not og ) 

his massive brow, after the manner of the effigy at Madame ‘Tussaud’s. | promise shown in the present ¢ be held forth in futur 

The bard’s ideas do not appear to flow freely, nor would he be able }anees. There is a grave sol ty of feeling about this 

to note them down if they did, for though li sah S woose- | rearing up its forky and wit la enins dk , , 

quill and some quires of paper, the paint is neglect »> supply | sky pressis . s truth and « g iz co Mr. O 

the “divine Williams” with “ writing fluid.” Itis to | l that | s rather dis ~ \ Mill, Newlands,” y 

the vacant- looking Muse will be able to su \ 1 ink-bottle as well | though conse 1 I ( i pears Ol COO 1 vers 

as inspiration. Mr. Hayllar’s “ Hard Bargaining” is one of the best | green; but he makes amends in “ ¢ r,” in which, w 

pi ctures he has e xhibited for many a das | we scene | corn- ileriais than an expanse Oi fiat downs, a crumbie 1 cast hd 

market ; a burly farmer in velveteen and cords refuses to list 1 to | or two martello towers, | ntrives to mak i interesting 

the voice of the charmer in the shape of : iaker-like factor. The | eifective picture. The presence of elear, open daylight is as 

character in each figure has been well studied, and the exccution of | felt in this as it is missed in Mr. G. Stanfield’s works, which, g 

this little specimen is an agreeable relief to 1 fals oma red | always well drawn and well chosen as far as subject goes, 

aon, 00 enieh the painter is usually so prone. “ Osier Sorting,” | always as if seen by the 1 elit « er afte ) I 
y Mr. G. Hicks, is aout in action and expression The. i r| Castle of Dic “tz”? (97) will furnish a p of this assert \ 

be iy a moment from her toil to rock her sl ¢ infant, the | suecessful is Mr. H. by e’s “ Threatening Weather,” a De 

stalwart labourer quaffing a glass of ale to th ealth of the| pastoral, in which the fa ibourers are hurriedly carry 

master’s pretty deus rhter who has broug out a can of that | load of hay lest they be overtaken by the storm which lowers in 

beverage for the men, and the old hasack on ] knees | distance. The 1 mn Is rising, and t ights mn the cottages deg 

and pipe in mouth, are all good. Mr. D. W. Deane attempts | to show in the twilight. Want of space precludes mor 

to rival the boldness and vigour of Mr. Phillip’s painting, but | mention of Mr. H. Davis’s “ Noon —Pas-de-Calais,” Mr. Colli 

with unsatisfactory results. Andalusian Peasants departing from | remarkably truthful study of docks and other nis, entitied “4 

a Venta,” is not without occasional good passag colour, but | Quiet Dell,” Mr. 1 b Si vy coloured |] m s 


the shadows are black and heavy, the handling coarse, 1 the | ALr. Mogford’s views in W Phe sea-p s call for no parti 





dr awing freque ntiv defective. ti paiters w ite ther} re |r nark, as they all bear al irkabie resenmbiance t 

skilful brethren, they cannot complain i ( son does 1 exception must, however, | | i of Mr. J. G. Na 
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great deal of hard work to go through I can h to Vv ibered from na , Instead of ing quietly con ! 

with “ Philip of Spain.” The only other Spanish subje: one by | painting-room. Dry Port. 
[r. E. Long. “ Dialogos Divirsos” shows a of figures a 

terrace. A stout eldk rly priest anda s ‘ 7 nvel or | Ry i 

on some point of doctrine; behind the vers { n-sellers. | re 

The picture is firmly and weswort sie vitality Mr. B u 

nexion between th groups, no centre of inte t. tity. and con ction of Mr. Benedict’s music, has certai } i the suecess 


sequently no repose. Mr. Gale’s head «] veline ” is t 7 Lily of kh ‘ney beyond doubt, despite th 0n 3 
successful study he has hitherto exhibited. It is sweet in fev nil | ru : ’ 
beautiful fin expression. Praise must also be aw {to Mr. Bur- | least, the ninth representat ol > hew opera crew as crowd 


gess for his roguish little: fisher boy in “( ¢ N to M I have seen this season zg on the ft 
C. J. Lewis for a very clever “ Inte: } S \I and hing t sesses t ’ ction juis 
Yeames for a forcible “ Study of — ( nt Garden Theatre | than y fairly | arded 
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genuine bit of truth simply but effectively s ! Thouch som ur at least of t x a enc | fe S § 

what dryly painted, Mr. Earl has never done anything half so real ! tinction nig itly. 
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Mr. KR. Physick. It is but right “to throw Physick to ¢ x for Hardress, “A b s life,” attract much 

when he paints them so well. Mr. Herring, senior, e out } from the animation of the scene a t! roduction of 
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Fair” which is zof an _ imitat 1 om eclebrated | Mr. Haigh, who, though 1 to some z like ¢ xy by t 

“Horse Fair,’ and that is no smal se in t » imitative | excit t of the first night, has ever since re int into 

times. Mr. Keyl’s “ Overgrown Nurslings,’—a Brittany ew u ate sing-song style which st effect of his beau 1 VOK 
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scattered on the walls. , > ieverv night; whe the | i , that follows, “In my 
Among the landscapes, Mr. I. Dawson’s “ Evening” holds a e intain valley,” a wild tiV tho sitely 

spicu us positi by reason of its truth of colour and t , and t . y by Miss Louis | e, does not er H LV ( eni lusiasn 

care so equall: bestowec lon every part. The, paint is evid y | The next picee is the “ Cruisk Lawn,” u , and the act cou 

worked with he arty goodwill at his s nd | iced ( es wit it and « f ( Lily, H ss, I 


sequence a fine picture. The mottled 
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he feels himself held back by an arm stronger than his own. He is 
led away, and gradually the wild whirl of his thoughts is quieted, 
and scenes too real to be dreams pass before him. He seems to have 
left the street, to be travelling through a new country, hill and valley, 
with a starry heaven overhead. The prayers he has prayed at his 
mother’s knee throng upon him, pleasant faces of his childhood re- 
appear, the Bible he has thumbed and read as a boy opens again 
before his eyes. Gradually the false friends of his manhood come on the 
scene. But all their surroundings are changed. ‘The sceptic, whose 
pitiless scoffs undermined his faith, is kneeling and praying the prayer 
of the publican. His wife—now she scems to come towards him, but 
she disappears again. Is there no mercy for her? His guide bids hin 
wait. A young girl passes ; the daughter whom Victor allowed to grow 
up among brutal men and loose words, appears modest and reserved, 
holding on her arm her mother’s aged father, once a hoary buffoon, 
and now in all the tranquil dignity of old age. But his wife? Victor 
no longer thinks of her with passion or bitterness, but her name is 
graven on his heart ineffaceably. Suddenly he seems to 
shores of the sea. An emigrant ship in the distance is tossing, a help- 
less wreck, upon the waves. Here sailors are blaspheming ; now a boat 
puts off, and his wife’s seducer is among the rescued, and leaves his 
victim to her fate; there a missionary is announcing God’s promises 
to the last congregation he will exhort. Deserted, infamous, mise- 
rable, the woman turns to him who saved the Magdalene; the words 
of pardon seem to burn within her, “tears flow over her cheeks. 
Jesus, Jesus! A flame, a beauty, a smile light up her face.” A ery 
of joy rises above the waves, as the ship suddenly settles down. 
Victor’s heart seems to break. But there is still something left for 
him; one whom he must forgive, and see forgiven. The next scene 
is in the backwoods of America, where an angry crowd is about to 





on the 


lynch the seducer, Martial, for new crimes. Victor hurries to his | 


in shrinks aw 





side and urges him to repent. The miserable m: 
shame and despair when Victor’s guide approaches, and shows 
the pale face and bleeding hands that were seen on Calvary. The 
man’s heart heaves with a sob of penitence. ‘Thus the lite has found 
its completion; good has triumphed finally over evil ; and the shining 
shores of heaven with its white-robed people holding palm-branches 
open before the dreamer’s eye. He is one of the heavenly compan: 
Great as the beauty of this last story is, there is too much sudden- 
ness in some of the changes to be quite natural or satisfactory. We 
are apt to distrust the pleas for merey that are raised “ between t 
saddie and the ground.” But the faith that looks upon love as the 
one true and abiding power, the universal law in which death is 
swallowed up, has a k 
does Madame de Gasparin, in fact, hold that the present life is 
without influence upon the future, or that we shall not carry our 
acts and words with us into eternity. Two of her most beautiful 
chapters in the J/eavenly Horizcxvs are on “The Ter 
dise”” and on “ Personal Identity.” She protests against the con- 
ception that there are “two worlds altogether different, two peoples 
absolutely strange to one another,” or that heaven is to be peopled 
with rows of zeros. ‘Dazzling as you may make the Void, if it 
is always the Void there is an end of personality—where indivi- 
dual life is extinguished and absorbed. I see nothing but an abyss. 
Did I fathom it for ages, I should ascend again in the same luminous 
column, for ever lost in it.” She analyzes with exquisite scorn 
the paradise of painters, “a liquid blue gradually lighting up,” and 
peopled with “ glorified figures attitudinizing on a pair of wings ;” 
everywhere “the same look, the s 
opened in the same eestasy.” She is not dazzled by Dante’s mag- 
nificent style to admire the spheres that circle in a serene atmo- 
sphere, and the companies of the blest wheeling round in a holy 
transport and chanting praise. She asks if “the distant gleam of 
this glory can dry our tears on earth.” As a matter of justice she 
cannot understand the reward of a future life when there is no per- 
son to be rewarded. Stronger still on questions of the heart, she 
asks what heaven can give her if it cannot give back her memories 
‘7 have seen a father depart ; 1 am to find a nameless being in his 
place. All my life has been blended with the life of a friend; n 
thing of our old fondness is to remain. I shall take my place as a 
stranger by the side of strangers.” “1 alone, known only to myselt 
and God, remain erect among the ruins of the world. The idea is 
immoral and mad—as the loss of identity, as the loss of memory. 
In fine, this is only the old empirical method: fire and the sword 
Let us hew down, let us burn, let us destroy: it is more easy to 
govern desolation than life.’ From our point of view it is only 
weakening arguments like these when Madame de Gasparin proceeds 
to prove from the Bible that Moses and Elias were recognized at th 
transfiguration, or that the saints who came out of the graves after 
the resurrection and went into the holy city, had preserved the sem- 
blance of their former selves. But little points of detail do not affect 
her final conclusion, that “the river of Lethe does not water the 
Christian Paradise.” Only the weaknesses, the degradation, and the 
sins of our past life shall not rise again with us. It is one of thie 
strangest and grandest features in this ‘‘ Divina Commedia” of a Cal- 
vinistic poet, that Hell is nowhere denied, nowhere asserted, and u 
where seen. 
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SIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL.* 
Tus is a good professional contribution towards a life of the great 
engineer of the Thames Tunnel, but it is not sucha life. It is ; - 
fessional book which needs to be assimilated by a man of general 
culture, and reproduced, if possible, in combination with ala 





* Memoir of the Life of Sir Marc Jsambard Brunel, Civil Engineer, Vice-President 
of the Royal Society, dc. By Richard Beamish, Ss. Longmans 
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it, there isa kind of rawness about his style whic apt ) EXE 
smile. The re lly Valuable part of the b he exce 
graphic and vivid account Ol the battle with the river J by 
construction of the great Tunnel, during the years in \. 
Beamish was personally ¢ yed under Mr. Brunel. 
Mare Isambard Brunel was born at Hacquevill , in Nor 
the 25th of April, 1769. When called upon in after-lif ‘ 
evidence on a question of patents in an English court of : 
Line When our Insular prejudice against loreiguers Was rath 
pronounced than it now is, the cross-examining counsel, hoping 
make a point out of the foreign origin of the witness, began j 
are a foreigner, Mr. Brune if = Yes,” re lied Brun i. ” 
Norman, and Normandy is a country whence your oldes 
derive their titles.” Brunel’s family had, indeed, some 
distinction, having had the mother of Nicolas Poussin ’ 
members, and it is curious that Brunel’s own powers wi 
slight degree artistic as weil as scientific. It was his vy 
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| mayeall his geometrical and tific imagination, and Mr. Bean 
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renlus, there is a ¢ I lg md in a facu irch re 
both the one and t t Class possess for, m cil 
{ roper artistic e ft \ g 


ment and determinate relat 














full se According v Ang 
Wren Ss with a g g— 
which one of them at least ¢ | Ang 
having been act the n G I 
rence—the greater cnemeci 

capacity for architecture ev her, il 
genius of this stamp really embarks in art or engineering, } 
depends on the relative strength of the love of express 

love of measurement, at work b that acuteness and uracy 


eve, Which is the basis of 
the love of catching and r 
nates, the eve becomes the 


creat skill in either dé 








partn 
r beauty and expressic 


ecordin 


minister of a fine art,—where | 











to gauge and measure pre lominat« S, it becomes the instrume 1 
scicnce,- -and in the one case we have the artist, in th 
engineer. Brunel was by no means without either impulse, | 
passion for exact measurements, and the combination S 
forces, transcended far his pleasure in detecting or re g 
vague expressive aspects of form and colou But ho 
he judged by the eye, and h rich a natural gift he 
respect, several of Mr. Beamish’s anecdotes sufficic ntly pr 
example, the following story is told of him when, in his boy 
lirst entered the French navy 

* As an illustration of the 
powers of Brunel at this early : t a 
when introduced to t cay el in which he wast 
instrument on the table attracted his attention. This was a Hadlk i 
drant. He had never seen one before, and was now simply told its us 
He did not touch it, but, walking round the table, carefully examined 
In a few days he produced an instrument of his own construct \ sse 
crossier, & la vérite,” as he used to say; “ mais assez juste; nl} 
theoretical guide being a description of the instrument, in a work 
navigation, supplied to him by his master. But this first attempt 0 


stimulated the young mechan 


aid of a few crowns from his father, he executed another quadrant 


with so much accura 
with the navy, he req 
l again, Mr. Bea 


~ 4) . : } + 
ui the rad and abso. 











ianieal strength of a st 
“ The rapid judgment whic 
enabled him to pass upon t 
opportunity of examining the 
ber well the morning |! 
thrown across the Seine at P 





1 recel 


Ponts-et-Chaussées of Frat 

suspension-bridges, and a ma 

researches, ‘ Look here,’ ex« 

‘You woold not venture | th 

have a dive? No,’ he add 
} 


the river.” I observed i 





mathematical knowledge and 
well!’ replied Brunel, * may 
nought in his calculations. 


the fall of the bridge, said at 





ist to further efforts, and, with th 











hony 
during the whole 1 of I x 
ther.’ 
gives us the following st g ul 
sion 1 Wil I liced 
ture through the drawing 
h Brunel's, appreciation of the val f line 
he merits of any project, where he had the 
rawings, was most remarkable ] remem- 
talon inal section of the first iin bridg 
iris by M. Navier, the premier Ingé r 
one of the earliest and best writers 


inwilling 


n distinguished for his physico-mathematica 


laimed Brunel, as he examined 
ink on that bridge unless you « 


d, ‘that will not stand, that will 


M. Navier had a high reputati 


be; but this time he has left 
ot long after we received an 


first to have been caused by the 





facility in arithmetical computations 


lrawitg 


wish ¢t 





_— 
, wat 
ledwet 
[a 

l, 

1 
Sia 
is 
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»e, which softened the adjacent groun 1; but afterwards acknow- 

oe ve py ool been the result of faulty construction.” 
“ah driven from the service of the French navy by the Revolu- 
the sanguinary violence of Waien Was entirely abhorrent ) 
“mild and benevolent nature, Mr. Brunel went to the United 
ates, and first devel: ype d his marvellous capacities a3 an engineer 
surveying expedit » wilds round Lake Ontario. As an 


mm in 














sitect, too, of public bui os, he ache ve ls me reput ition in 
\ perica ; but it was not till after his arriv ul in England, in 1799, 
. this great « career as inventive engineer began His atte tion 
already been turn d to improvements in the manulacture ‘ol 
‘locks for the ropes of the English navy Phe n chinery for this 
epose was, at th time of Br ine l’s arrival in England, excee 
being done by hand, though one of the 





udequate, a great part | : 
vectors, the Messrs l'avlor, in dec ‘lining t yniake any minute examina 
n int Brunel ’s discove ry, sta ed, for the firm, that he had “ no h pe 
gnything ever (sic) hetter being discovere 1, and La me a “ed th 

vot At this time 
“ks supplied yearly was 100,000, and the cost about 
, 1808-1809, it had increased, under Brunel — annually, 


» (during the French war) the number of new 
34. 000/ 





ch W yuld have been worth, ou the o Id « c - ct syste 94.000 
-ynel was not disheartened, having In his own invention 
» PerbaDe, unfortunately for him (though a { cner, and destl 


sof capital as he was, he could not, perhaps, have done other- 
, he placed the benetit of this Invention at the disposal ol the 
wy B urd. and his own services to set it working ;—leaving to thei 
erosity the remuneration he should expect Ihe saving, as at 
eth coms puted —« Navy Board themselves, was at least L7 OO0/ 
ar, Or about 34 per 
ild now be made Bi inel’s time was incessantly devoted to the 
rks till 


1809, and not ti 1810 could he obtain any settl ut of 


it., and a much larger number of blocks 





3 a wm, though he was in urgent need of it. Th Ns wy Board acted 
Navy Boards : ilways did at that time, throwing all the blame of the 

a cokdies ene: 1 by the vast increase in tl preys, ot en 

urged consumption of blocks, on Brunel’s machinery, which was of | 


irse adapted for the demand as he found it in 1803-1504, and de 


ing to settle till eve ything was made clea \t last t ey gave him 
er five years of this harassing delay, on year of the ce fry’ s 
ings by his machinery, 17,0002.—a rate of remuneration in which 
Brunel had acquiesced s > years previously, but which, after all 
3 pecuniary worry, was certai ly, to say the least, mggardly 
fhe quaint custom 4 Navy Board in signing themselves, as they 
yvays did, the “ effect fe friends” of tl business corre 
spondents, adds something of ludicrousness to the painful Fab 
w of letters in which they engaged with B 
Brunel, however, was not so warned by this vexatious negotiation 
A, mm further negotiations with the Government. Indee { 
| his business-alliances this with the Govern t was not the worst 


Line Government were tiresome, and they were slow paymasters ; Dut 
eypaidat last. His tners in the saw-mills at Battersea 
1 manufactory of tin ¢ ™ stals, be 


ith due to his creat inventive Inge- 
nuity, were either absolutely incompetent or dishonest, and through- 





life he seems to have been subj the fret ther of very 
stupid masters, or of both stup L ind h ly h st colleagues. The 
Government might have been more liberal w Bran vel, as they were 


rtainly never treated by him 
ntract sails were 


S by many of tl contractors. ‘The 
it with flour and w vhite 








thickened « ng 

ashed out by a shower, were so thin that Lord Dundonald says he 
vation of t 1e sun through them sagging Sir John Moore’s 
shoeless army, on its return from Corunna, excited Brunel’s pity, and 
asa conseq ut nee his inventive 
iad frequently Worn Out In a singe day, the favourite method wit 
he contractors, time cost the country 150,000 

4 year, being to fill the space between the soles with ¢ lay in order to 
give ah appearance of weight 


yk an obser 





genius aiso These poor fe llows’ shoes 


whose shoes at this 


and strength 


effect was insufferable; and in wet, the shoes melted away Sir 
Isambard Brunel invented a very ingenious n ichine for fastening t 

upper leathers to the soles, so that a much larger number, of known 
> lidity, could be manufactured at a lower price than before The 


Government highly approved, and took his shoes ; but, unfortunately, 
ist as the machine came into full and remunerative work, the wai 
came to a cl se, and Brun 
but a few specimens of his inventive power, which, in great 
n the stretch 
We cannot conclude our notice of this extraord nary man’s 
— without some notice of his greatest undertaking—the 7hames 
Tunnel. Yet the technicalities of that marvellous and hitherto, 


lL lost largely on the venture rhese are 


things alike, was alwavs 








less Work, which cost the proprietors and the e try together nearly 
: “ t t 

ul a million sterling, e quite dDeyondt s t ord 

it is certain that the mechanical imagination involved 





pletely new machinery by which th 
i0 Common order, and that its strength, tested by irruptions of th 
river and the fall of huge portions of the river-bed upon it, astounded 
even those who had most faith in its solid:ty i 
machinery half so well calculated to preserve the persons of the 





miners, or so inexpensive (costly as the work was), had ever been 
Suggested as the shield from which the operations were conducted ; 
indeed, Mr. Brunel showed that while his completed and ed ex 
cavation cost 4/. 5s. the cubic yard, ti mivy on previously 


tempted, and conducted on the old method, had cost 12/. 17s. 6d. t 
cubic yard, without having be : 
ing in of the sides and top. But great and minute as all these m 
chanical conceptions were, they 
the wonderful ener cy, pel 


braved the ever fresh difliculties, 


n secured in y way against the 


cannot rouse admiration so much as} 
severance, and elasticity with which lhe 
its 


disappointments, and perils of 


beyond their very argumentative theses. 
| DE} ! 


continuous labour, 
years,—difliculties 


more than ten years 


spread over a 
at least seventeen 


arising 


period of 
sometimes from a 
sometimes from a selfish 
disease or death of his prin- 
cipal subordinates, as well as those which, as an engineer, he was 
bound to surmount Ihe 
trifling. He had to pierce 


soft slushy sand; full « 


factious and almost spiteful directorate, 
body of workmen, sometimes from the 





latter, as all the world knows, were not 
a tunnel between a stratum of gravel and 
{ water above, anda deep stratum of quick- 
sand, wholly unmanageable, below; the blue clay which had been 
promised him by the previous experiments of the borers, and which 
was alone fit for his purpose, failed him in the first few hundred feet. 





After that he had almost to mate the bed of the river above him 
afresh, before he had a roof for his tunnel on which he could rely. 
Five times the river burst in upon his works, always interposing a 


delay of m nths, and 


Sulphuretted hydrogen 


robbing him of his best men. 
Was even In some respects more formidable 
and dead y than the water itself, ne his best labourers Yet 
throughout the whole period neither trouble from above nor troubles 
from beneath—neither the maven iches and ill-advised urgency of 
his proprietary, nor the occasional ill conduct of his workmen— 
im nor the 

heartened him in his arduous task. He was 


sometimes 


ever dis- 
comparatively a young 
it, having 
cised through- 
never wearied 
3, aud improved methods 


neither the river over quicksands under him 


nan when he began it, and an old one when he completed 
aiready had his first touch ol paralysis; yet he exe! 
out a clear, mmute, and courageous intel ligence that 
© new remedies for new difliculti 
to surmount the old 

This part of Mr. Beamish’s book is singularly graphic, though still 
too technical; and gives us a very ck ep linpression Of the ric lh versa- 
tility, the thorough French clearness and accuracy, and indomitable 
perseverance of this singularly gifted man. Certainly greater than 


ol inveutin 


' 
his son in the grasp and fertility of his inventive power, they were 








singularly alike in the unfortunate practical results of their greatest 
engineering efforts. Both of them had a touch of abstract French 
lmagimation about their genius, which prevented them from keeping 
ke George St phe nson, 10 Supplylng mn the most pra tical form the 
nost practical neces of the time, Yet the Thames Tunnel, which 
tbsorbed thi ler unel’s maturest powers, though it has never 
been ut tfor the public service as was inte nded, seems certainly 

ss of mere imaginative conception than the Great Eastern, to 


which the younger Brunel fell a kind of sacrifice 


LIFE IN PALESTIN 
riginal and exceedingly difficult task. 
which is zof also an ela- 
borate essay on Jewish antiquities, which tells us how the Turks, who, 
really live, without also dilating on the exact spot 
it which the watchman stood when he desried the son of Nimshi 
‘driving Books of that sort are valuable when their writers 
have any learning, or any spirit of toleration; but we want something 
We want to know how men 
old in modern Palestine, and more especially 
how the y Dear thems¢ lves in their houses, how they reconcile Moham- 
medanism, and polygamy, and the special habits of the East with that 
moderate degree of happiness Englishmen think essential to human 
life. This is what Miss Rogers endeavours to tell us in 400 pages of 
easy and natural writing, full of anecdote, and crowded with un- 
conscious proofs of her own aptitude for the work she has undertaken, 
The result is a charming book, areal meal for readers whose appetite 
has only been stimulated with the literary vol-au-vent which passes so 
often for a description of Oriental life. Not that Domestic Life in 
Palestine is a “solid book,” something which stupid people will call 
very instructive reading, and buy and lay by for a more convenient 
season. It is as entertaining as a novel, full of that rich flavour of 
finds cnly in books that record in a 
volume the observation of years. If .J,ady Mary Wortley Montagu 
had lived in Haifa, and in the nineteenti* century, and had learnt that 
delicacy is a feminine virtue, she would have described Syrian life 
and rather less 


DOMESTIC 
Miss Rogers has achieved an 


She has written a book on life in Palestine, 


rovern the province, 


, furiously.’ 


live, and talk, and grow 


personal knowledge which one 


exactly as Miss Rogers has done, with no more vigour, 
of that kindly and thorough appreciation which, in writing as in paint 
is essential to picturesqueness. The 
consul, Miss Rogers lived years in the country, 
Arabic—one of the easiest of tongues— pretty thoroughly, and found 
vecess to women of all from the Turkish governor’s wife 
to the half-Frenchified Levantines. She does not say so, but her book 
abounds wit us p roofs that she talked to them and treated 
them as if they were friends, and pe - in whom she had a real in- 
terest, whom she could bear to touch, and to kiss, and to be sorry for, 
and to be bored with just as if they had been English women. She there- 
fore won their confidence, and is able to describe their outer lives with 
the fidelity not given to those who judge the East only by their eyes. 
With Helweh, indeed, the wife of Saleh Bek, brother to the Go- 
vernor of Nablous, she sppears to have lived on terms of friendship, 
ind the description of this household is as picturesque as a scene from 
the “Arabian Nights.” It corroborates, moreover, to a singular 
lezree the conventional notion of harem life, and suggests that it is 
really from Syria that the English ideas on that subject have been de 
rived. She found two families, wives and children of the two brothers, 
living together, and using one great vaulted apartment as the common 
They seemed to live happily enough, treating one 


sister of a Syrian vice 
colloquial 


Ine 
acqu red 
t 


classes, 


h unconsei 





“ keeping’ -room 


‘ another with kindness, and not betraying any outward jealousy, though 


* Domestic Life in Palestine. By Miss Rogers. Bell aud Daldy 
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»y look frightful, if from time to time they do not repeat it: fo» pike € 


never grows so soft and fine agin. Perhaps this is 9 before 


} 
i 


explosions, as Miss Rogers allows, do occasionally take place. The | 


aiters to illustrate 


{ 
ladies were dressed in the style adopted by pain 
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al 
la UC Of th 








. * 3 1 d » < o rPAEON x are h x 2 who have quite civ all 4) 
“ Oriental” works, and which is correct in Syria, though not in C reasons why aged Arab w n, Who have quite given up all thes yerwee 
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5 
mere : bright-coloured drawers made very full; a white erape shirt, | of adornment, look so haggard and witeh-like.” Truly pride fees yor in 
open over the bosom ; velvet jackets, embi idered with erimst n and is is only t] e first « ft in im! 
gold ; and head-dress falling slightly over the forehead, and heavy with essive days in the J better 
emeralds and jewels. Surrounded by slaves, they have no occupation er head and tow over | ; { La 
except to attend to their children and gossip with their domestics and ible powder le of eves a 
the inmates of other harems. Thi y live in pericet seciusion, and hear | ut of a silver bodk posse: 
all the little they know from slaves and the bath attendants, and ac- | sed lids, not thrust un = 
quire, theref re, erroneous, but singularly strong impressi S. h | appear to Imagine Phi hands feet are next ¢ vered with }) and € 
deed, their minds seem like those of children, quick a 1 shrewd, but | the paste being spread over them while covered with lines of uy » 
exceedincly loth to surrender ideas once entertained. Thus the lies | that tl uls, when the process is finished, appear as if covered e de 
of Saleh Bek’s household could not understand the liberiy of English | orange mittens, and the feet with pink sandals, the latter | Whe 
women till they heard that the (Jueen, ti ugh married, § ll reigned | though Miss R ers d es not notice if, Which Lakes AaWay half t ~ 
They jumpe dat once to the conclusion that 1 Engl i yomen | rent S1ZC OL the icet, Women in Asi Lugiish wy ee 
ruled, and the men obeyed, and of this idea Miss Rogers could not | of the length and thinness of their f take slic = 
disabuse them. They pow ced on the English lady as on a new toy, | Cautions to protect them, and us ees V4 
stroked her face, fed her, examined her dress, and made her sleep m th forehead and breasts are adorn g ld-le see 
the same room in ordé r that they might see what she had on, resolv g | little roug > added to the cheek, w uch, we may % not being red are S 
finally that English women wore a great deal too much. They . wi lle, o it red upon yi 0 visi ere ( sal 
however, kindness itself, and we must quote one little incident as a_| eflect of visible paint. The Chris 5 
proof of the personal relation which existed between Miss Rogers and | Hiough the Greek Ch rch, which d S, thre $ 
those whom she has described : “ When my head had rested for about | coumuUnIcation, and one worthy prie ced t } 
five minutes onthe soft red silk pillow, I felt a hand stroking my fore- | lace mittens from the altar. We mu 1 his ; 
head, and heard a voice si “vel ntly, ‘Ya Habibi ? Oh, | by the strong wish felt all over the | system of 
beloved’ But L would n lireetly, as I did vis » be] ig which would be check ot 
roused unnecessarily. I waited a little while, and my face was t i} ™ ig expensive dress. This system is probably the m 
again. I felt a kiss on my forehead, and the voice said, ‘M ! the many evils which afilict Asia, t rests upon higher g the 
speak to us; speak, Miriam, darling 1 could n ‘ any er, | we are act omed to admit. As society 18 not } ad 
so I turned round and saw Helweh, 8 1 Bek’s prettiest w ‘ ¢ | is based on the wish for purity, and y safeguard is held { tit 
over me | a t isit, Sy me Wi ( n | ior } P ( lv ma iL ie 
She answered, ‘What did you do just now, when you knelt down a Miss Rogers bears high te tothe chesester of the Saat wh 
covered your face \ yur heatn [ satu S very Sole | SHC Says, are ad . 4 kal . 
“I spoke to God, h!? Inthe morning they begged Miss Rogers | purity of their liv i the s H ; { their jmanners, “6 
‘to talk to God’ again, in order that their neighbours might s Phis | decidedly approved t! $s] 1 of the Oriental Christia ws 
household subsequently removed to Haifa, where Miss Rogers wastiving, | Whom si » became acquainted, Sit Ha , a member of . 
and the ladies would come and consult her in the most alfectionate w ),; Church, who could ouly j ~ Ara ue was, however, a 
as the Mussulman ladies of Umballa did Mrs. I izie, and | every sense of the term, though Kuropeanized in any deg 
as all Asiaties, indeed, will consult all Eur 2° must, however, . sing k, with a regret t ' 
pathy and of exemption from that form of humour +h we eall chaff | are so few like its at ress to bri 10 to us the favoural : ' 
and our neighbours badinage, and which Asiat s the wufavot { e of Kast W 
comprehensible reason, absolut ly loathe. ves, | n 
and are, indeed, from Constantinople to H sub INEFFECTU! XOVELS 





causticity of remark, bat they cannot bear it from Europeans, however | ,,, es ee mre 10 








‘genial or however friendly. Miss Rogers, like all observers in the | 4"! ih. cavet Sear yytivess, hich a ae 
East, came to the conclusion that the women must be elevated before | © ficcig, sacking Aig A Og Bpnsag! tee yin . \" 
civilization can b« hoped for; buther: ce is not very practical. She | sng ew + Pw poms ' nthe i 
would gradually elevate them without l logmas ¢ oe seat: : yor ” : 
puzzling their minds with new faiths. Th: lent as a! = x “ Te : i 
first step, more especially as Mohammed Id on the ‘ hanies . ton oa “ of 
women, to whom it offers nothing on earth but subjection, and nothing li with . il andl ak ates S 
in heaven except the certainty of being separate d from their sons, pro- 1 the centre bemg no sig ison Why it s 
vided we had a hundred Miss Rogers through whom to elevate them. | deflected ‘ side which « { equal wus , 
But, as a matter of fact, the only women who will devote themselves | coing the « sid re is in fact 
to the task are those who believe dogmas essential, even in such cases son” why it sh i leave the middle of the s 
to salvation, and who cannot,{therefore, for their souls’ sake, try the wre not leave the middle of the stream— 





gradual process. Miss Rogers thinks the husbands would help, and, | (as the Emperor of the French now f1 juently reminds us) having ia ; 
, ‘ * 

















indeed, one Mussulman friend expressed his own willingness; but | themselves “an inexorable logic” quite as absolute as Reason F 
there is, we fear, little to be hoped from that source till the men them- | We often wish that this useful and admirable principle had ( 
selves are enlightened. The contempt with which Asiatics talk of | certain application to literary works. On the other hand, we 
‘ their women may, indeed, be partly feigned. They leave them, in >) certain class of them, certainly of novels, in which “v 
' reality, considerable power, and the mother, when once too old for | nt reason” ings like a fog, not over those imag 
harem scandal, has often enormous influence. But men nowhere | alternatives which are ineffectual candidates for existence, bu $ 
approve of their wives beating them the race of intelligence, and | the whole current of the narrative. Barons iffe IS al CXape, © 
when for the first time conscious of ignorance, their fear on this head | Woncertul exampie, of this cla { books. Everything is inelfe 
is apt to become quite morbid. ‘I | hope, we fear, is from | #20Ul the Dook 5 there Is aM of suilicient reason” for ; 
within, from the rise of the new s s civilization invades | ©Yery Glasogue and every n . 4. JNOthING hangs Ws i 
Syria, will invade the harems, and like Helwe { t vs 7 ovt> UN | ° les Of intediectual U1 
to study, at least to become wl u hers we e | read it, with ig ‘ of knowing that 
days when they also believed in quaint country fables, and were occu Panag rikeieere ne a : 
pied chiefly in nursing and household cares. _ ners peantng vibaging sia teal L chapters in valu. Ae s00n # 
. . . ss o your 10¢ l ( Ya SInKS ben 1 you I sa 
Miss Rog rs does not, that we notice, add much to the infor ON | on which + , : No : ie ol ihe wl s 
already curreut on the manners and customs of the East, t igi sne enic : a ; -“ . : é' > vou : ( peeps ‘ ‘ , i 
records well-known facts with a vivid picturesq $s which makes | effort t , fin | cen ain capes + sai riierigy’ 
them seem almost new. She mentions, however, one cus 1which we Lhe disa 3 cas is 1€ § 
have not seen deseribed before, and w *h we think exceeds in ¢c Y! genui la st st : : i st ol pel l 
any yet imposed by fashion on the ladies of I pe. Tight-lacing w j L eXpla mM . \ ‘ lo ex ct gu ot th is 
bad enough, and the insolvency of Madame Rachel set curious es | do something, to mi ell . They are tl 
afloat about enamel and paint, but the vainest of English | 3} dark pa 1 bri in ‘ nt 
would shrink from an improvement on nature which involves || living evil-doers. Bu * yx, and « - 
flaying alive. The bride, when dress |, has to lose her skin. ‘The ope- d sort, not given cr, r i ts, and tab S 5 
ration is performed by female barbers, one of w named Angelina, | but wailing on stormy nig vhosts with any self-1 
Miss Rogers saw. The ‘tiste first rectilies the evebrows, w WWAYS GO, IS US | Te tu v els ut the | . Jit 
ought to form a perfect arch, d then “she pre ar sa esive \ rd, not seen ; s nothing, ces no elit 
plaister of very strong, sweet gum, and applies it hy degres ! over | 2 iuuence On , f i Lory is Lo ve, 
the body, letting it remain on for a minute or m re: then s t laturally, a $s i i ; ind 5 him 
off quickly, and it brings away with it the soft down or hair. x tranquilly, and ti ’ aut close. ‘I 
ing the skin quite bare, w th; 1 un raliv | rht and polis i _|' PCLOTC, iM . } . ° LPO um ort 
pearance, much admired by Orientals ‘he face re j ons y eureful | SUOSE, Met sei ucahy I ito cness, Was 
manipulation, When women have ouce submitted to tl +] i I 
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> for —_— ‘Ise in t wok. even the ghost rather fagged us HISTORY OF THE OPERA.* 

e of 4, ol the end: he gives ! to so many discursive conve rsations | OF all the sourees of expression, music is the least exhausted, and 
tween housekcepers And 1AGies = ALS, WINCH Nave i er SUHICICNT | ney : least exhaus e. So far from showing any signs ol 
wor insuflici nf reason ior wring at all. When a ghost turns out | becoming dried up, fresh fountains are being discovered at every on- 

ide 2 mbecile and ineii g ( se we can t ) £ ward ) und orizon In the art mav I y regarded a3 a 

r better from the ot! t a) i $ it and cheering with expectation, lascinating 
r Lancashire sybil ol | ig i ys tha is alt eations of art. 

aves and wanders al F d s reserved separable from, and ema- 
nossession, Which sh f ilization anit er and nobler 

. makes as! ( is bt VW t ur V ia rally ol il be uly and 

} und exe pi thats s j gran \ a ito an ea teal 
f “noth but,” « It ven Db i that music, especially as we ul lerstand it, 
end en irely undefined ed when if was emp! ved in important 
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guage, and a melodic conception of his own. His music for the] stage, in 1813, she realized about 10,000/. in the season, and 8S mueh 


Pass, 





Tempest (1690), and his King Arthur, written (1691) the year before | more in the provinces. Her voice wasa soprano of prodigious com 
his early death, though not operas, but rather dramas with musical if | from /a to the upper so/, with marvellous execution and ério, Catal 
lustrations, created an immense sensation, and lives to be admired at | however, was not esteemed so wonderful in Paris when M. Valabragy, 
the present day. “Come if you dare,” and “ Britons, strike home,” | her husband, took the Italian theatre in 1815. It was then he = 
could hardly be surpassed as noble songs, full of manly ardour and | out that the best possible company was engaged, and when Aw 
national spirit. Speaking of this music as the offspring of a revolu- | who the performers were, gave that delicious answer: “ Ma femme 4 
tionary period, it is worth remarking that Oliver Cromwell was a | ¢rois ou quatre poupées.” The affair proved a desperate failure, 
great lover of music, and, according to Mr. Edwards, the founder of It was Catalant who first sang in London Mozart’s Nozze dj Figar 
the opera in England. Amongst many capital anecdotes scattered | With Mozart’s music, though written very nearly a century ag me 
through these pleasant volumes we find the story told by Anthony &| come to the music of our own time; music that is now the ae 
Wood, of the Christchurch student, James Quin, who had a voice | touchstone of the true metal in an artist who attempts it, music thas 
“very strong and exceeding trouling.” Quin lost his place ; but ap-| taxes the resources of our greatest orchestras, and above all mys» 
pealing to Oliver, “ who loved a good voice and instrumental music | that charms and delights with its constant freshness, with its ; 
well, he heard him sing with great delight, liquored him with sack, and with its power over the emotions. While Gluck and Picejnj and 
and, in conclusion, said, ‘Mr. Quin, you have done well, what can [| even Handel, are discarded, Mozart, the rejected of Vienna, whose 
do for you?’” Of course he was reinstated. Nozze and Don Giovanni were positively hissed off the stage there has 
All that we have just related about the position of opera in| been for half a century the very exemplar of opera music. His De 
England shows that, while in Italy, and Germany, and France, opera | Giorvnni alone has raised the fortunes of many a failing manager 
music was being cultivated, Purcell had asserted for us an « riginal | With the true faith of a genius Mozart believed in himself, a 
style, although the art was derived, as in the other countries, from | avenged the injustice in a singular way, by actually setting som 
Italy. In the work before us we find a want of history for the time | of the dull airs of his rivals amongst his own gems. In the ball ay 
in Italy from Monteverde to Picinni; yet Leo and Durante have been | supper scenes of Don Giovanni, the music which sounds so completely 
pronounced the fathers of Italian music and the heads of the school | rococo is all taken directly from the operas of his envious rivals 
at Naples, where young Picinni first distinguished himself. | Vienna, Leporel/o particularly draws attention to it ; and this is qj 
Mr. Edwards renounces the idea of giving a scientific history, it is} we are ever likely to know of them. Dox Giovanni, composed and per 
true, and speaks of his work as a narrative sketch, but we are scarcely formed at Prague, first in 1787, was not heard in Paris till 1811, no 
prepared for the sudden jump from Monteverde to Gluck, who was | In London till 1817 ; the troublous times of the Revolution and th 
learning his art in Italy, oe te Martini, towards the middle of the Napoleon wars having completely douwleversé the Opera. — Tacchi. 
eighteenth century. Gluck’s earliest opera, Artazerres, was written | Nardi, the tenor, was the Do», in Paris, and Ambrogetti, the celebrated 
at Milan, and several other operas ; indeed, he must have found a good | baritone, sang the part in London. Lablache sang it in 1832, by 
school of opera as well as a public accustomed to appreciate good| when ‘Tamburini appeared, the great basso assumed and created thy 
music. So that it is, we imagine, not quite historical to say that ; part of Leporel/o ; and perhaps these two most eminent singers of oy 
“ before Gluck’s time operatic art was in its infancy.”” What did not | time will be best remembered by those famous parts. To name th 
Gluck learn in Italy? Piccini, who became eventually his rival in| Zer/inas, the Donna Annas, and the Ottavios would be to mention al 
Paris, must have formed a style of his own, and one more Italian | the greatest singers for the last fifty years. Mr. Edwards says no. 
than Gluck’s, for he had never left Italy, though he had attained all thing of the production of Dox Giovaani at the Covent garden 
his celebrity there, till he was sent for by Madame du Barry expressly | Opera-house, but it should be stated that the masterpiece of Mozart 
to oppose Gluck, the favourite of Marie Antoinette, and arrived there, | had never been heard in such magnificent and complete style befor 
with his score of Roland, in his fifty-first year (1788). | Rossini, another innovator, was doomed to be sneered at and 
Perhaps a somewhat bigoted faith in Italian art leads us to| abused; he had Ais Salieri in Paisiello, who happened to have written 
uphold Piccini, but it was of him that Jomelli, capel-meister and | his Barber of Seville, and did his little possible to annihilate the 
opera director at Stuttgard from 1754 to 1773, then the very centre | young Rossini, who gave a new Bardiere to the Carnival of Rome in 
of the art, said in disdam, when asked to hear Piccini’s Cecchina at| 1816. Mr. Edwards gives a most interesting account of the first 
Rome, an opera which was written in ten days—‘ Sara qualche ra- night, from Madame Righetti, who was the Rosina. Garcia, th 
gazzo e qualche raggazata!”’ But after hearing it, he said, earnestly, | 4 maviva, forgot to tune his guitar, and was allowed to sing a Spanish 
“Ascoltate la sentezza d’Jomelli! questo é inventore.” We must jair; a string broke, he was hissed without merey, and when Figar 
suppose he knew what it was to be an inventor. An unfortunate | appeared, also with a guitar, his voice was drowned in the roar of 
misprint spoils this story in Mr. Edward’s book, where it appears as} laughter. Rosina could not save the opera; and at the close of the 
said by one Tonelli, a celebrated musician. act Rossini rose against a storm of hisses, simply to shrug bis 
We must pass over the most amusing portion of these volumes | shoulders and clap his hands at the crowded pit. Not a note more 
relating to the opera in Paris, the royal ballets at Versailles, with | was listened to, Rossini went home, and when the dismayed singers 
the dancing Dauphin and Dauphiness, and the vagaries of the | called to console him he was fast asleep. The next day he replaced 
Grand Monarque himself as the sun, all of which conspired in the | Garcia’s air with the celebrated Zeco ridexte, which he took from th 
debasement of art to lead to the disgusting use of the “ Académie” | chorus of another unsuccessful work, Aureliano, tried in 1814 a 
for the vilest purposes of French debauchery. Even the witty mots | Milan—the said piece having been twice before condemned—sueh 
of Sophie Arnould, the most fascinating of the opera singers of her | was his confidence in it. The Romans were vanquished, and within 
day, we must leave to be read in the book, that something may be | a week Rossini was exalted into a hero. 
said of Handel and the Italian opera in England. Great singers have had to brave similar ordeals. Pasta, who 
Addison was ridiculing the opera, with its king commanding in | created the grand style of lyric art, completely failed in 1816, and 
Italian and his slaves answering in English, the lover courting a| even retired till 1824, when, in Zaacredi, Semiramide, and Medea, she 
princess in words she could not understand ; Steele was angry at the surpassed all predecessors ; her style, indeed, has ever since been the 
success of Scarlatti’s Pyrrhus ; while the fame of the rival vocalists, | model of that we admire so much in Grisi and Viardot. Of her first 
Mrs. Tofis and Margarita I’Epine, was fresh, when Handel arrived in | appearance, in 1817, in Cimarosa’s Penelope, the Times critic of th 
1710. He was met, after he had established the opera under the title of | day spoke of her as, “A subordinate female, named Pasta, came for- 
Royal Academy of Music, in 1720, by an opposition from the nobility, | ward in the character of Ze/emachus, but her talent did not appear to 
who got up another company, and engaged Porpora to direct it, at | require delineation.” Pasta was prevailed upon to sing so late as 
the theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. We have witnessed in our} 1848, when she chose the Anna Bolena, at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
time a precisely similar thing between two rival houses, ending | Malibran appeared first in the Rosina, in 1825, as Mademoisell 
in the same ruin on both sides as in the Handel and Porpora affair. | Garcia, and after four years spent in America returned as Madame 
Buononcini and Handel repeated the contest of Gluck and Piceini, | Malibran, and sang in the O¢ello with Donzelli, Levasseur, Curioni 
and the rival vocalists, Cuzzoni and Faustina, had their violent par-| and De Angeli, being then only twenty-one years old. Sontag ap 
tisans, so that, notwithstanding the enormous expenditure upon the | peare 1 in 1828, also in Rosiza. Of these two eminent singers 
opera, it was evidently not as thoroughly appreciated as in our day, | Mr. Edwards does not give a very full account, either of their 
or the audiences would not have submitted to the disgraceful inter- eareer or their peculiar styles. Nothing, for example, is told o! 
ruptions of cat-calls and hootings which were continually got up by | Malibran’s remarkable performance in the Fide/io, and this ereat work 
the opposite parties. Senesino was the great sopranist of Handel’s | is barely mentioned, and then only to name Mademoiselle Cruvelli, one 
operas, but he deserted, like Mario, to the rival house in Lincoln’s | of the smallest of the Zeonoras, than whom even Madame Castella 
Inn-fields, and he was completely eclipsed by Farinelli, who was | was superior. We are, for similar reasons, disappointed to find s0 
engaged by Handel at Bologna. Then most of the greatest singers | Very little said of the Mose in Egitto and the Guillaume Tell, both ot 
were to be heard at the Dresden Opera and at Vienna: indeed they | which have been produced with great splendour at the Covent Garden 
made the tour of Europe as they do now. Mademoiselle Mara had} Opera. The Zauderfléte, also brought out at the same theatre, is not 
sung at the Handel Festival in Westminster Abbey, in 1785, but by | mentioned. Indeed, the highest position the lyric drama ever at 
this time Handel’s operas, even when sung by such artistes as Mara] tained was during the last fifteen years, and this period, as yel 
and Rubinelli, and with his best airs interpolated, failed to attract an scarcely touched by Mr. Edwards, would furnish most interesting 
audience. Banti, an extraordinary natural genius, and Mrs. Billing- | matter for a third volume of his amusing narrative. 
ton were rivals about this time ; Banti died im 1806, bequeathing her 
larynx to the town of Bologna, where it is still preserved. Grassini - Se Sie ex ’ ; 
succeeded and shared an immense popularity with Braham. Then THE DANUBE AND THE ADRIATIC* 
came the famous Catalani, who, in passing through Paris in 1806,|} Ir the cause of human and national progress has reason to be 
sang before Napoleon. ‘“ Where are you going 2” said the Emperor. | thankful to all those who contribute evidence towards determining 
“To London, sire,” replied the singer. “ You must remain in Paris,” | its limits and conditions, Mr. Paton is a real public benefactor in 
said Napoleon ; “ you will be well paid and better appreciated.” But | 
Catalani contrived to steal away at Morlaix. In London she received | * Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic; or, Contributions to the Modern History 
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: oe of Hungary, and Transylvania, Dalmatia, Croatia, Servia,and Bulgaria. By AA 
half the receipts at the opera, and by giving concerts when she left the | Paton, FRGS. Two vola. Tribner. — . 
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volumes just named. We never came across a| bravery and perseverance enarmous tracts of country, and having won 

k which more conscientiously and accurately does exactly what them, have kept them. One is the race on whose dominions the 
= fesses to do. That strange congeries of races which form the | light of progress, of liberal ideas, diberal institutions, never sets. 
: Mer line between the German and the Turk has been much neg-| The other is a race which, under the form of Huns, of Avars, of 
hor much misunderstood: neglected through ignorance, and | Turks—all no doubt akin—has influenced the fate of nations more 





‘ht of the two 


iol toad through neglect. Mr. Paton is, as far as we are than any other in the world. For fourteen centuries it has fought, 
are the only Englishman of any literary ability who has definitely | ruled, resisted. Twice it has destroyed the greatest empires of 
‘etermined to know those facts about their history and position Europe ; once it seemed like ly to overwhelm Europe itself. It rules 
only be ascertained by personal examination and inquiry. | without sympathy, exists without progress, administers without fore- 


n 

a OY before us is not a new one. The author indeed say s in the | thought. It is more corrupt than the most corrupt democracy, and 
preface that, “in reality,” it is so; a phrase which in general implies | more reckless than the most headstrong despotism. It is fana- 
that by a figure of speech the fact may be conceived to be as it is | tical, and yet weak; jealous, and yet indolent. Its police, its 
stated. To 90 impartially, however, the work is but a new | education, its provincial organization, its finances, its very roads, are 
edition, considerably revised and improved, of four smaller works hopelessly and utterly bad. It has never given to the world one 
published during the last fifteen years. With the first of them, the | single useful invention, or one single noble or generous thought. 
excellent monograph on Servia, we have no previous acquaintance. On the actual state of Hungary Mr. Paton’s narrative is as valu 
The “Goth and the Hun,” the book by which Mr. Paton is most /able as it is interesting. It is true that events have made many 
widely known, occupies the greater part of the second of these two | changes since the year 1849; but places do not change, nor manners, 
solumes ; the “ Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,” published | nor historical events. The results at which he arrives he states very 
in 1849, a work which never became very popular, forms, stripped of | distinctly. We have already said that he deprecates sympathy with 
ictures, the staple of the first; and the remaining part of the pre-| the repeal party in Hungary. This he does, in the first place, be- 
sent republication is a reprint of a small description of the early | cause Hungary is more likely to prosper when in legislative union 
events of the Russian War, which owed its merit to the thorough | with Austria; and, in the second, because legislative disunion implies 
fymiliarity of Mr. Paton with the scenes in which that struggle | Magyar ascendancy—the success, that is, as he thinks, of a party 
commenced. ’ , ; “that has broken down in its attempts to break up the Austrian empire, 

The tide of Turkish conquest, when it rolled back two centuries | and who for this purpose have invented a strange and monstrous vocabulary 
ago before the victorious sword of Sobieski, le ft on the banks of the | unknown to history and common sense; who call social spoliation ‘ aboli 
Danube a diluvium of races, compared with which the intermixture | tion of feudalism ;’ who called the disruption of the military and financial 


of population in England, Malta, or Italy, is simplicity itself. It is resources of a great empire ‘a reform ;’ and who, after the fall of absolutism 
in Austria, instead of stretching out the right hand of fellowship to the 


party of rational liberty and constitutional reforms, adulterated the sound 

| principles of reform with the unsound principles of repeal, and thus pro 
cured martial law at home. In short, the path of the Hungarian 
reformer lay as straight before him as the fair way of a harbour of easy 
access; but the rock upon which he split was ultra-Magyarism—not th« 
improvement of constitutional government, but something altogether 
foreign to municipal and constitutional government—that is to say, egotism, 
not of a class such as that of noble over ignoble, or of democrat against aris 
tocrat, but of one particular race, language, and nationality, over the other 
languages and nationalities. It was this aberration from the high road of 
reform inte the quagmire of national egotism that is the most striking 
phenomena of the modern history of Hungary.” 

We are quite prepared to sympathize with Mr. Paton in his objec 
tions to such measures as the “ abolition of feudalism’”—one of those 
strong steps of which the possible prospective benefits cannot com- 
pensate for their enormous mischief at the moment. But in his 
| views of feudalism it is less easy to agree with him, for the simple 
jreason that he employs such words in unusual senses. Constantly 
throughout the book he contrasts feudalism with centralization, as if 


pot that the races which unite in these districts are themselves in- 
distinguishable, or that the facts of their history are obscure; the 
difficulty is, that the facts seem so frequently opposed to what we 
should have expected from the data. Slavonic races, for example, 
have always failed, as Mr. Paton pointed out in the preface to one of 
his original works, in encountering Germans successfully ; yet, some- 
how or other, Slaves had mysteriously penetrated, long before the 
time of Charlemagne, to the very west of Germany. ‘They have not 
generally succeeded, again, in adapting themselves to constitutional 
covernment ; yet the Servians, who are Slaves, enjoy at this day the 
forms of a liberal constitution. Hungary, the most puzzling of all 
political problems, is composed of races as different in their origin 
as Englishman and Negro, which yet now harmonize perfectly in their 
struggle for freedom: while, at the period when this harmony did not 
exist, it was the Magyars—a people of Ugrian descent—who domi- 
neered over the Tcheks, the intelligent race whose brethren are the 
Moravians and Bohemians. ‘The results of the battle of Presburg 
have never to this day been reversed, and it was a victory of 
Turanians over Aryans. Not less strange are the caprices which 


limit the language of these tribes, which give Latin to Wallachia, | they were simply the opposite poles of national life. “ While a great 
leave Bulgaria and Servia their Slavonic speech, spread Turkish | part of Asia,” he says, “remains feudal, the Ottoman Empire, from 
here and there in groups of Moslem villages, and confine in Albania | Its vicinity to Europe, has, in this century, been drawn within the 





a people who speak, it is not too much to say, Heaven only knows 
what. The confusion of races is not likely to be diminished, more- 
over, if travellers are to invent fresh names for themselves. ‘* Wal- 
lachia”—possibly the same name as “ Welsh”—is already not of 
native origin; and we cannot see Mr. Paton’s right to impose the 
term Daco-Roman on the Wallachians of Southern Hungary, when 
those of the Lower Danube have just as good a title to the fictitious, 
and not very useful, appellation. 

Through this labyrinth of races and dialects Mr. Paton is, how- 
ever, an invaluable guide. He is at home in Illyria and Dalmatia, on 
the slopes of the Balkan, on the coasts of the Euxine, on the banks 
of the Danube and the Savi. He is not a passionless scribe. He 
has his political views. He says, indeed, that he does not intend to 
mention them, but there they are. He blesses Turkey, and curses 
Russia ; he blesses the Hungarians generally, but curses the Magyars 
specially ; he blesses Austria, and totally neglects Great Britain and 
France ; he blesses peace, and curses w ar: he blesses strong covern- 
ments, and thinks constitutionalism a very good thing in its way. 
But it is only fair to say that he is as impartial in his statements of 
What he sees, and in the delightful sketches of history with which he 
varies the narrative, as any one could desire. He does not shrink 
from stating an opinion on persons and things; but it is easy to see 
that it is in eve ry case 





r 


an opinion honestly arrived at by examining 
all the accessible facts. It is with the chapters of history the readers 
will generally be most pleased. That on the history of Servia con 
tains exactly enough, and not too much; or rather, it would contain 
exactly enough if it included the events of the last twenty years, 
which it designedly omits. But the rise of the Servian kingdom, its 
overthrow at Kossova, the insurrection of Kara Georg, and the in- 
trigues and success of Milosh, are most graphically told. The history 
of Montenegro is equally good, and the sketches of the vivid drama 
of Hungary, though here it will be felt that national character is a 
subject upon which people with the same data before them may form 
very different estimates. The fact is, that while nothing is more easy 
to appreciate in a barbarous or semi-barbarous ec mmunity, hardly 
anything is more difficult to ascertain when the nation is educated 
and civilized. Mr. Paton, himself the hardest of workers, is a little 
too indulgent to national uselessness Turkey he considers a poli- 
tical necessity, and a Magyar preponderance he thinks hurtful 1 

European interests ; accordingly, while he has but the faintest. praise 
for the generous spirit of the latter, he cannot find it in his heart to 
blame the hideous apathy and corruption of Osmanli government in 
Europe. There have been, it seems to us, in the history of the 
World, two great races, and two only, which have conquered by 


) 


centralizing vortex.” Now, by feudalism is generally understood 
the unconstitutional dependence of the mass of the people on nobles, 
each of whom forms bimself part of a combined system. If this be 

Feudalism in many parts of India is not an 
original, but an engrafted system. ‘The Malay races are not feudally 
adininistered; the ‘Tartar races only partially. Nor is there any 
nherent connexion or opposition between feudalism and centraliza- 
nal progress. The Bushmen are as decen 
tralized as they can be, ind feudalism is unknown among them. Or, 
to take a civilized people, the Northern States of America have cer 
tainly no feudal clement, and there is no nation so little centralized in 


so, China is not feudal. 


tion as stages of nati 


the world. 

The Danule and the Adriatic is printed at Leipzig, and of course 
on paper of that flimsy texture which is so suggestive of all that is 
most solid in the contents; that same paper on which Wunder’s re- 
ferences are so hard to verify, and Euclid’s grammar so impossible to 


analyze But the paper and the print suit Mr. Paton to perfection 
He is a thorough German—a German of the best type. No other 
man would devote himself with such perseverance and sagacity to 
subjects of which the interest, in many cases, has yet to be made 


known to the world. No other could write so simply and accurately, 
with, at the same time, so lively an egoism and so didactic a tone. 
Here and there, too, there is the faint German humour, which con 
sists chiefly in quaint changes of subject and a Dutch faithfulness of 
detail f historic narrative, not long enough to be dull, 
and there a desi riplion Of manners or conversation almost reminding 
one of Eothen. Above all, Mr. Paton really takes an interest in the 


here a] CC 


smallest. parts of his work. May he long live, to give us both his 
facts and his theories. He has so far forgotten England, we notice, 


friend that one-third of the population of 
But he knows still what kind of 
It is impossible to help remem 


is to inform an Illyri 
Great Britain is RK iu Catholic. 


book will please an English public. 

bering, too, that a pure Austrian work—*“ The Voyage of the Novara” 
—with its gorgeous print, its excellent engravings, and the glory and 
majesty of its pride of original re search, succeeds in presenting to 


ithe world in the first 


volume precisely one original discovery-—the 
ido-voleanoes in the Indian Ocean; 


while Mr. 


| nature of the pse 
Paton’s unpretending volumes touch no subject whatever without 
casting upon it the ample light which intelligence and perseverance 


We may apply to Mr. Paton the 
words, with which the monk pro- 


| are sure to bring in their train 
gene ral sentiment 
P 


exact 
, 


osed his health in Servia : 


} “ You are a great traveller in our eyes, for none of us ever went further 
st traveller of your country that we know of 


than Syrmium rh reat 








THE 





navigator, Robinson Crusoe, of 
but at length, 


was that wonderful 
met with many and great ‘difficulties, 


York, ia 
the blessing 


‘5 PE 


man, 
of God, 


poor 


was restored to his native country and his friends. We trust that the 
Almighty will guard over you and that you will never the course of 


him on a desert 


to you.” 


e thrown like 
life 


your voyages and travels, 
we drink your health and ce 





Ottve Biake’s Goop Work.—We are assured that 
ticism on this novel, we have done one injustice to 
m = . F > f.1,)? _ ‘ } s 
The assignment of Lord Bytield’s property to his first 
which we called impossible, wa are assured, submitt 
tical lawyers before it appeared. We have ourselves seen : 
from an eminent conveyancer in favour of the deed. It 
been illegal without Olive’s consent, but then she was a 


s, we 


arrangement, and herself dictated its terms. 


hypereritical to refer to the matier at all, but in these 1 








islans 


Mr. J 


lL. And now 


in our cri- 
vaffreson 
legal wife, 
ed to prac- 
in openien 
might have 
yarty to the 





It was perhaps a little 
novels of inci- 
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